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The Surrender of Japan 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS AND ORDERS 
Aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945. 


THE SURRENDER INSTRUMENT 

(1) We, acting by command of and in behalf of the 
Emperor of Japan, the Japanese Government and the Jap- 
anese Imperial General Headquarters, hereby accept pro- 
visions in the declaration issued by the heads of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, China and Great Britain July 
26, 1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which four powers are 
hereafter referred to as the Allied Powers. 

(2) We hereby proclaim the unconditional surrender to 
the Allied Powers of the Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters and of all Japanese armed forces and all armed 
forces under Japanese control wherever situated. 

(3) We hereby command all Japanese forces, wherever 
situated, and the Japanese people to cease hostilities forth- 
with, to preserve and save from damage all ships, aircraft 
and military and civil property and to comply with all re- 
quirements which may be imposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers or by agencies of the Japanese 
(sovernment at his direction. 

(4) We hereby command the Japanese Imperial Gen- 
eral Headquarters to issue at once orders to the commanders 
of all Japanese forces and all forces under Japanese control, 
wherever situated, to surrender unconditionally themselves 
and all forces under their control. 


OFFICIALS TO STAY AT Posts 


(5) We hereby command all civil, military and naval 
officials to obey and enforce all proclamations, orders and 
directives, deemed by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers to be proper to effectuate this surrender and 
issued by him or under his authority, and we direct all such 
officials to remain at their posts and to continue to perform 
their noncombat duties unless specifically relieved by him 
or under his authority. 


(6) We hereby undertake for the Emperor, the Japanese 
Government and their successors to carry out the provisions 
of the Potsdam Declaration in good faith, and to issue what- 
ever orders and take whatever action may be required by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers or by any 
other designated representative of the Allied Powers for the 
purpose of giving effect to that declaration. 

(7) We hereby command the Japanese Imperial Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters 
at once to liberate all Allied prisoners of war and civilian 
internees now under Japanese control and to provide for 
their protection, care, maintenance and immediate transpor- 
tation to places as directed 

(8) The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese 
Government to rule the state shall be subject to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, who will take such steps 
as he deems proper to effectuate these terms of surrender. 


EMPEROR HIROHITO’S PROCLAMATION 


Accepting the terms set forth in the declaration issued by 
the heads of the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain and China on July 26, 1945, at Potsdam and sub- 
sequently adhered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, I have commanded the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters to 
sign on my behalf the instrument of surrender presented by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers and to issue 
general orders to the military and naval forces in accordance 
with the direction of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers. 

I command all my people forthwith to cease hostilities, 
to lay down their arms and faithfully to carry out all the 
provisions of the instrument of surrender and the general 
orders issued by the Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters hereunder. 
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SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER 
MacARTHUR’S REMARKS 


We are gathered here, representative of the major war- 
ring powers, to conclude a solemn agreement whereby peace 
may be restored. The issues, involving divergent ideals and 
ideologies, have been determined on the battlefields of the 
world and hence are not for our discussion or debate. Nor 
is it for us here to meet, representing as we do a majority 
of the peoples of the earth, in a spirit of distrust, malice or 
hatred. But rather it is for us, both victors and vanquished, 
to rise to that higher dignity which alone benefits the sacred 
purposes we are about to serve, committing all of our 
peoples unreservedly to faithful compliance with the under- 
takings they are here formally to assume. 

It is my earnest hope and indeed the hope of all man- 
kind that from this solemn occasion a better world shall 
emerge out of the blood and carnage of the past—a world 
founded upon faith and understanding—a world dedicated 
to the dignity of man and the fulfillment of his most cher- 
ished wish—for freedom, tolerance and justice. 


The terms and conditions upon which the surrender of 
the Japanese imperial forces is here to be given and ac- 
cepted are contained in the instrument of surrender now 
before you. 


Promises FuLt Justice 


As Supreme Commander for the Allied powers, I an- 
nounce it my firm purpose, in the tradition of the countries 
I represent, to proceed in the discharge of my responsibilities 
with justice and tolerance, while taking all necessary dis- 
positions to insure that the terms of surrender are fully, 
promptly and faithfully complied with. 

I now invite the representatives of the Emperor of 
Japan and the Japanese Government and the Japanese Im- 
perial General Headquarters to sign the instrument of sur- 
render at the places indicated. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied powers will now 
sign on behalf of the nations at war with Japan. 

The representatives of the United States of America will 
sign now. 

The representative of the Republic of China will now 
sign. 

The representative of the United Kingdom will now 
sign. 

The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics will now sign. 

The representative of Australia will now sign. 

The representative of Canada will now sign. 

The representative of France will now sign. 

The representative of the Netherlands will now sign. 

The representative of New Zealand will now sign. 

Let us pray that peace be now restored to the world, and 
that God will preserve it always. These proceedings are 
closed. 


CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


My fellow countrymen: 

Today the guns are silent. A great tragedy has ended. A 
great victory has been won. The skies no longer rain death 
—the seas bear only ‘commerce—men everywhere walk up- 
right in the sunlight. The entire world is quietly at peace. 
The holy mission has been completed, and in reporting this 
to you, the people, I speak for the thousands of silent lips, 
forever stilled among the jungles and the beaches and in 


the deep waters of the Pacific which marked the way. | 
speak for the unnamed brave millions homeward bound to 
take up the challenge of that future which they did so much 
to salvage from the brink of disaster. 

As I look back on the long, tortuous trail from those 
grim days of Bataan and Corregidor, when an entire world 
lived in fear; when democracy was on the defensive every- 
where, when modern civilization trembled in the balance, 
I thank a merciful God that He has given us the faith, the 
courage and the power from which to mold victory. 

We have known the bitterness of defeat and the exulta- 
tion of triumph, and from both we have learned there can 
be no turning back. We must go forward to preserve in 
peace what we won in war. 


“Last CHANCE” FOR PEACE 


A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself 
brings with it profound concern, both for our future security 
and the survival of civilization. The destructiveness of the 
war potential, through progressive advances in scientific dis- 
covery, has in fact now reached a point which revises the 
traditional concept of war. 

Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. 
Various methods through the ages have attempted to devise 
an international process to prevent or settle disputes be- 
tween nations. From the very start workable methods were 
found in so far as individual citizens were concerned, but 
the mechanics of an instrumentality of larger international 
scope have never been successful. Military alliance, balances 
of power, League of Nations all in turn failed, leaving the 
only path to be by way of the crucible of war. 

The utter destructiveness of war now blots out this alter- 
native. We have had our last chance. If we do not now 
devise some greater and more equitable system Armageddon 
will be at our door. The problem basically is theological and 
involves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement of hu- 
man character that will synchronize with our almost match- 
less advance in science, art, literature and all material and 
cultural developments of the past two thousand years. It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh. 

We stand in Tokyo today reminiscent of our country- 
man Commodore Perry, ninety-two years ago. His purpose 
was to bring to Japan an era of enlightenment and progress 
by lifting the veil of isolation to the friendship, trade and 
commerce of the world. But alas the knowledge thereby 
gained of Western science was forged into an instrument 
of oppression and human enslavement. Freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of action, even freedom of thought were 
denied through suppression of liberal education, through 
appeal to superstition and through the application of force. 


Hopes To EpucatTe JAPANESE 


We are committed by the Potsdam Declaration of prin- 
ciples to see that the Japanese people are liberated from this 
condition of slavery. It is my purpose to implement this 
commitment just as rapidly as the armed forces are de- 
mobilized and other essential steps taken to neutralize the 
war potential. The energy of the Japanese race, if properly 
directed, will enable expansion vertically rather than hori- 
zontally. If the talents of the race are turned into con- 
structive channels, the country can lift itself from its present 
deplorable state into a position of dignity. 

To the Pacific basin has come the vista of a new emanci- 
pated world. Today, freedom is on the offensive, democracy 
is on the march. Today, in Asia as well as in Europe, un- 
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shackled peoples are tasting the full sweetness of liberty, the 
relief from fear. 

In the Philippines, America has evolved a model for this 
new free world of Asia. In the Philippines, America has 
demonstrated that peoples of the East and peoples of the 
West may walk side by side in mutual respect and with 
mutual ‘enefit. The history of our sovereignty there has 
now the full confidence of the East. 

And so, my fellow-countrymen, today I report to you that 
your sons and daughters have served you well and faithfully 
with the calm, deliberate, determined fighting spirit of the 
American soldier and sailor based upon a tradition of his- 
torical trait, as against the fanaticism of any enemy sup- 
ported only by mythological fiction, their spiritual strength 
and power has brought us through to victory. ‘They are 
homeward bound—take care of them. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET NIMITZ’S REMARKS 


On board all vessels at sea and in port, and at our many 
island bases in the Pacific, there is rejoicing and thanksgiv- 
ing. The long and bitter struggle, which Japan started so 
treacherously on the seventh of December, 1941, is at an 
end. 

| take great pride in the American forces which have 
helped to win this victory. America can be proud of them. 
‘The officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine who 
fought in the Pacific have written heroic new chapters in 
this nation’s military history. 1 have infinite respect for 
their courage, resourcefulness and devotion to duty. We 
also acknowledge the great contribution to this victory made 
by our valiant allies. United we fought and united we pre- 
vail. 

The port of ‘Tokyo, which was first opened by Commo- 
dore Perry in 1853, is now crowded with United States men 
o war. The process of bringing Japan into the family of 
civilized nations, which. was interrupted when Japan 
launched her program of conquest, will soon begin again. 


Pays TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 


‘Today all freedom-loving peoples of the world rejoice in 
the victory and teel pride in the accomplishments of our 
combined forces. We also pay tribute to those who de- 
fended our freedom at the cost of their lives. 

On Guam is a military cemetery in a green valley not 
far trom my headquarters. ‘The ordered rows of white 
crosses stand as reminders of the heavy cost we have paid 
for victory. On these crosses are the names of American 
soldiers, sailors and marines—Culpepper, ‘Tomaino, Sweeney, 
Bromberg, Depew, Melloy, Ponziani—names that are a 
cross-section of democracy. They fought together side by 
side. To them we have a solemn obligation—the obliga- 
tion to insure that their sacrifice will help to make this a bet- 
ter and sater world in which to live. 

To achieve this it will be necessary for the United Na- 
tions to enforce rigidly the peace terms that will be im- 
posed upon Japan. It will also be necessary to maintain our 
national strength at a level which will discourage future 
acts of aggression aimed at the destruction of our way of 


life. 

Now we turn to the great tasks of reconstruction and 
restoration. 1 am confident that we will be able to apply the 
same skill, resourcefulness and keen thinking to these prob- 
lems as were applied to the problems of winning the victory. 


TEXT OF JAPANESE ORDER 


(1) The Imperial General Headquarters by direction of 
the Emperor, and pursuant to the surrender to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers of all Japanese armed 
forces by the Emperor, hereby orders all of its commanders 
in Japan and abroad to cause the Japanese armed forces 
and Japanese-controlled forces under their command to cease 
hostilities at once, to lay down their arms, to remain in their 
present locations and to surrender unconditionally to com- 
manders acting on behalf of the United States, the Repub- 
lic of China, the United Kingdom and the British Empire, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as indicated 
hereafter or as may be further directed by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 


Immediate contact will be made with the indicated com- 
manders, or their designated representatives, subject to any 
changes in detail prescribed by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, and their instructions will be com- 
pletely and immediately carried out. 


(a) The senior Japanese commanders and all ground, 
sea, air and auxiliary forces within China [excluding Man- 
churia], Formosa and French Indo-China north of 16 de- 
grees North Latitude shall surrender to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

(b) The senior Japanese commanders and all ground, 
sea, air and auxiliary forces within Manchuria, Korea north 
of 38 degrees North Latitude and Karafuto shall surrender 
to the Commander in Chief of Soviet forces in the Far 
Fast. 


(c) The senior Japanese commanders and all ground, sea, 
air and auxiliary forces within the Andamans, Nicobars, 
Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China south of 16 degrees 
North Latitude, Malaya, Borneo, Netherlands Indies, New 
Guinea, Bismarcks, and the Solomons, shall surrender to 
the Supreme Allied Commander, South East Asia Com- 
mand or the commanding general, Australians, to be ar- 
ranged between them, and the details of this paragraph then 
prepared by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 


(d) The senior Japanese commanders and all ground, 
sea, air and auxiliary forces in the Japanese mandated 
islands, Ryukus, Bonins and other Pacific islands shall sur- 
render to the Commander in Chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet. 

(e) The Imperial General Headquarters, its senior com- 
manders, and all ground, sea, air and auxiliary forces in 
the main islands of Japan, minor islands adjacent thereto, 
Korea south of 38 degrees North Latitude, and the Philip- 
pines shall surrender to the Commander in Chief United 
States Army Forces in the Pacific. 

(f) The above indicated commanders are the only rep- 
resentatives of the Allied powers empowered to accept sur- 
render and all surrenders of Japanese forces shall be made 
only to them or to their representatives. 


The Japanese Imperial General Headquarters further 
orders its commanders in Japan and abroad to disarm com- 
pletely all forces of Japan or under Japanese control, wher- 
ever they may be situated, and to deliver intact and in safe 
and good condition all weapons and equipment at such time 
and at such places as may be prescribed by the Allied com- 
manders indicated above. 

Pending further instructions, the Japanese police force 
in the main islands of Japan will be exempt from this dis- 
armament provision. 

The police force will remain at their posts and shall be 
held responsible for the preservation of law and order. 
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The strength and arms of such a police force will be pre- 
scribed. 


Must List Att Ho.pincs 


(2) The Japanese Imperial General Headquarters shall 
furnish to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
within (time limit) of receipt of this order complete in- 
formation with respect to Japan and all areas under Jap- 
anese control as follows: 


(a) Lists of all land, air and anti-aircraft units show- 
ing locations and strengths in officers and men. 

(b) Lists of all aircraft, military, naval and civil, giving 
complete information as to the number, type, location and 
condition of such aircraft. 


(c) Lists of all Japanese and Japanese-controlled naval 
vessels, surface and submarine and auxiliary naval craft in 
or out of commission and under construction, giving their 
position, condition and movement. 

(d) Lists of all Japanese and Japanese-controlled mer- 
chant ships of over 100 gross tons in or out of commission 
and under construction, including merchant ships formerly 
belonging to any of the United Nations now in Japanese 
hands, giving position, condition and movement. 

(e) Complete and detailed information, accompanied by 
maps showing locations and layouts of all mines, minefields 
and other obstacles to movement by land, sea and air and the 
safety lanes in connection therewith. 


(f) Locations and descriptions of all military installa- 
tions and establishments, including airfields, seaplane 
bases, anti-aircraft defenses, ports and naval bases, storage 
depots, permanent and temporary land and coast fortifica- 
tions, fortresses and other fortified areas. 

(g) Locations of all camps and other places of deten- 
tion of United Nations prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees. 


PLANES OrpeRED GROUNDED 


(3) Japanese armed forces and civil aviation authorities 
will insure that all Japanese military and naval and civil 
aircraft remain on the ground, the water or aboard ship 
until further notification on the disposition to be made of 
them. 


(4) Japanese or Japanese-controlled naval or merchant 
vessels of all types will be maintained without damage and 
will undertake no movement pending instructions from the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied powers. Vessels at sea 
will remove explosives of all types to safe storage ashore. 

(5) Responsible Japanese or Japanese-controlled military 
and civil authorities will insure that: 

(a) All Japanese mines, minefields and other obstacles to 
movement by land, sea and air wherever located be removed 
according to instructions of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied powers. 

(b) All aids to navigation be re-established at once. 

(c) All safety lanes be kept open and clearly marked 
pending accomplishment of (a) above. 

(6) Responsible Japanese and Japanese-controlled mili- 
tary and civil authorities will hold intact and in good con- 
dition pending further instructions from the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied powers the following: 

(a) All arms, ammunitions, explosives, military equip- 
ment stores and supplies and other implements of war of 
all kinds and all other war material [except as specifically 
prescribed in Section + of this order]. 


(b) All land, water and air ieeibiii and com- 
munication facilities and equipment. 


(c) All military installations and establishments in- 
cluding airfields, seaplane bases, anti-aircraft defenses, ports 
and naval bases, storage depots, permanent and temporary 
land and coast fortifications, installations and establishments. 


Arms PLants To Be Kept INTACT 


(d) All factories, plants, shops, research institutions, 
laboratories, testing stations, technical data, patents, plans 
drawings and inventions designed or intended to produce 
or to facilitate the production or use of all implements of 
war and other material and property used or intended for 
use by any military or part-military organization in connec- 
tion with its operations. 

(7) The Japanese Imperial General Headquarters shall 
furnish to the Supreme Commander for the Allied powers 
within (time limit) of receipt of this order complete lists 
of all the items specified in paragraphs a, b and d of Sec- 
tion 6 above, indicating the numbers, types and locations of 


each. 


(8) The manufacture and distribution of all arms, am- 
munition and implements of war will cease forthwith. 

(9) With respect to United Nations prisoners of war 
and civilian internees in the hands of Japanese or Japanese- 
controlled authorities: 

(a) The safety and well-being of all United Nations 
prisoners of war and civilian internees will be scrupulously 
preserved to include the administrative and supply service 
essential to provide adequate food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care until such responsibility is undertaken by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied powers. 

(b) Each camp or other place of detention of United 
Nations prisoners of war and civilian internees together with 
its equipment, stores, records, arms and ammunition will be 
delivered immediately to the command of the senior officer 
designated representative of the prisoners of war and 
civilian internees. 

(c) As directed by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied powers prisoners of war and civilian internees will 
be transported to places of safety where they can be ac- 
cepted by Allied authorities. 

(d) The Japanese Imperial General Headquarters will 
furnish to the Supreme Commander for the Allied powers 
within (time limit) of the receipt of this order complete 
lists of all United Nations prisoners of war and civilian 
internees indicating their location. 

(10) All Japanese and Japanese controlled military and 
civil authorities shall aid and assist the occupation of Japan 
and Japanese-controlled areas by forces of the Allied 
powers. 

(11) The Japanese Imperial General Headquarters and 
appropriate Japanese officials shall be prepared on instruc- 
tions from Allied occupation commanders to collect and de- 
liver all arms in the possession of the Japanese civilian popu- 
lation. 

(12) This and all subsequent instructions issued by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied forces of other Allied 
military authorities will be scrupulously and promptly 
obeyed by Japanese and Japanese-controlled military and 
civil officials and private persons. 


Any delay or failure to comply with the provisions of 
this or subsequent orders, and any action which the Supreme 


Commander for the Allied powers determines to be detri- ’ 


mental to the Allied powers, will incur drastic and summary 
punishment at the hands of Allied military authorities and 
the Japanese Government. 
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Our Way of Life Vindicate 


V-J DAY SPEECH 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States. 
Broadcast from Washington, D. C., September 1, 1945 


Y fellow Americans: The thoughts and hopes of 

all America—indeed, of all the civilized world— 

are centered tonight on the battleship Missouri. 
‘There, on that small piece of American soil anchored in 
‘Tokyo harbor, the Japanese have just officially laid down 
their arms. They have signed terms of unconditional sur- 
render. 

Four years ago the thoughts and fears of the whole civ- 
ilized world were centered on another piece of American 
soil—Pearl Harbor. The mighty threat to civilization 
which began there is now laid at rest. It was a long road 
to Tokyo—and a bloody one. 

We shall not forget Pearl Harbor. 

The Japanese militarists will not 
Missouri. 

‘The evil done by the Japanese war lords can never be 
repaired or forgotten. But their power to destroy and kill 
has been taken from them. Their armies and what is left 
of their navy are now impotent. 

‘To all of us there comes first a sense of gratitude to Al- 
mighty God, Who sustained us and our Allies in the dark 
days of grave danger, Who made us to grow from weakness 
into the strongest fighting force in history and Who now 
has seen us overcome the forces of tyranny that sought to 
destroy His civilization. 

God grant that in our pride of the hour we may not 
forget the hard tasks that are still before us; that we may 
approach these with the same courage, zeal and patience with 
which we faced the trials and problems of the past four 
years, 

Our first thoughts, of course—thoughts of gratefulness 
and deep obligation—go out to those of our loved ones who 
have been killed or maimed in this terrible war. On land 
and sea and in the air, American men and women have given 
their lives so that this day of ultimate victory might come 
and assure the survival of a civilized world. No victory 
can make yood their loss. 

We think of those whom death in this war has hurt, tak- 
ing from them husbands, sons, brothers and sisters whom 
they loved. No victory can bring back the faces they long 
to see, 


forget the U.S.S. 


Only the knowledge that the victory which these sacri- 
fices. have made possible will be wisely used, can give them 
any comfort. It is our responsibility—ours, the living—to 
see to it that this victory shall be a monument worthy of 
the dead who died to win it. 

We think of all the millions of men and women in our 
armed forces and merchant marine all over the world who, 
after years ot sacrifice and hardship and peril, have been 
spared by Providence from harm. 

We think of all the men and women and children who 
during these vears have carried on at home, in lonesomeness 
and anxiety and fear. 

Our thoughts go out to the millions of American work- 
ers and businessmen, to our farmers and miners—to all 
those who have built up this country’s fighting strength, and 
who have shipped to our allies the means to resist and over- 
come the enemy. 

Our thoughts go out to our civil servants and to the thou 
sands of Americans who at personal sacrifice, have come to 


serve in our government during these trying years to the 
members of the Selective Service boards and ration boards; 
to the civilian defense and Red Cross workers; to the men 
and women in the U. S. O. and in the entertainment world 
—to all those who have helped in this co-operative struggle 
to preserve liberty and decency in the world. 

We think of our departed gallant leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, defender of democracy, architect of world peace 
and co-operation. 

And our thoughts go out to our gallant allies in this war; 
to those who resisted the invaders; to those who were not 
strong enough to hold out, but who nevertheless kept the 
fires of resistance alive within the souls of their people; to 
those who stood up against great odds and held the line, 
until the United Nations together were able to supply the 
arms and the men with which to overcome the forces of 
evil. 

This is a victory of more than arms alone. 
tory of liberty over tyranny. 

From our war plants rolled the tanks and planes which 
blasted their way to the heart of our enemy; from our ship- 
yards sprang the ships which bridged all the oceans of the 
world for our weapons and supplies; from our farms came 
the food and fiber for our armies and navies and for all 
our allies in all the corners of the earth; from our mines and 
factories came the raw materials and the finished products 
which gave us the equipment to overcome our enemies. 

But back of it all were the will and spirit and determina- 
tion of a free people—who know what freedom is, and who 
know that it is worth whatever price they had to pay to pre- 
serve it. 

It was the spirit of liberty which gave us our armed 
strength and which made our men invincible in battle. We 
now know that the spirit of liberty, the freedom of the 
individual, and the personal dignity of man, are the strongest 
and toughest and most enduring forces in all the world. 

And so on V-J Day we take renewed faith and pride in 
our own way of life. We have had our day of rejoicing 
over this victory. We have had our day of prayer and devo- 
tion. Now let us set aside V-J Day as one of renewed con- 
secration to the principles which have made us the strongest 
nation on earth and which, in this war, we have striven so 
mightily to preserve. 

Those principles provide the faith, the hope and the op- 
portunity which helped men to improve themselves and their 
lot. Liberty does not make all men perfect nor all society 
secure. But it has provided more solid progress and happi- 
ness and decency for more people than any other philosophy 
of government in history. And this day has shown again 
that it provides the greatest strength and the greatest power 
which man has ever reached. 

We know that under it we can meet the hard problems 
of peace which have come upon us. A free people with free 
allies, who can develop an atomic bomb, can use the same 
skill and energy and determination to overcome all the 
difficulties ahead. 

Victory always has its burdens and its responsibilities as 
well as its rejoicing. 

But we face the future and all its dangers with great con- 


This is a vic- 
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fidence and great hope. America can build for itself a future 
of employment and security. Together with the United 
Nations, it can build a world of peace founded on justice 
and fair dealing and tolerance. 

As President of the United States, I proclaim Sunday, 
Sept 2, 1945, to be V-J Day—the day of formal surrender 
by Japan. It is not yet the day for the formal proclama- 
tion of the end of the war or of the cessation of hostilities. 
But it is a day which we Americans shall always remember 


as a day of retribution—as we remember that other day, 
the day of infamy. 

From this day we move forward. We move toward a 
new era of security at home. With the other United Na- 
tions, we move toward a new and better world of peace 
and international good will and co-operation. 

God’s help has brought us to this day of victory. With 
His help we will attain that peace and prosperity for our- 
selves and all the world in the years ahead. 


Victory Address 


WE HAVE WAITED FORTY YEARS 
By JOSEPH STALIN, Generalissimo of U.S.S.R. 


Broadcast over the Moscow radio as recorded by the Soviet monitor, London, September 2, 1945 


ODAY, Sept. 2, representatives of the State and the 

armed forces of Japan have signed the act of uncon- 

ditional surrender. Utterly defeated on the seas, on 
land and surrounded on all sides by the armed forces of the 
United Nations, Japan acknowledged her defeat and laid 
down arms. 

Two hotbeds of world fascism and world aggression 
formed on the eve of this World War—Germany in the 
west, and Japan in the east. It was they who unleashed the 
second World War. It was they who placed humanity and 
its civilization on the verge of destruction. 

The hotbed of aggression in the west was eliminated 
four months ago, and as a result Germany was compelled to 
surrender. Four months later the hotbed of world aggres- 
sion in the east was eliminated, and as a result, Japan, 
Germany’s chief ally, has been forced to sign the act of 
surrender. 


CONDITIONS FOR PEACE ACHIEVED 


This means that the second World War has come to an 
end. 

Now we can say that conditions necessary for the peace 
of the world have already been won. 

It should be noted that the Japanese invaders inflicted 
damage not only on our allies—China, the United States 
and Great Britain. They also inflicted most serious damage 
on our country. Therefore, we have a special account of 
our own to settle with Japan. 

Japan began her aggression against our country as far 
back as 1904, during the Russo-Japanese War. As is well 
known, in February, 1904, while negotiations with Japan 
and Russia were still in progress, Japan took advantage of 
the weakness of the Czarist Government and unexpectedly 
and treacherously, without declaring war, attacked our 
country and assaulted the Russian squadron in the Port 
Arthur area to disable several Russian warships and thus 
to place her own navy in a position of advantage. 

And, indeed, she did disable Russia’s three first-class war- 
ships. 

Characteristically, thirty-seven years later, Japan re- 
peated exactly the same treacherous device against the 
United States when, in 1941, she attacked the United 
States naval base at Pearl Harbor and disabled a number 
of American battleships. 


Russia “BottrLtep Up” In Paciric 


As is well known, at that time Russia suffered defeat in 
the war with Japan, and Japan took advantage of Czarist 
Russia’s defeat to wrest southern Sakhalin from Russia, to 


strengthen her hold over the Kurile Islands, thus locking 
all outlets to the ocean in the east and consequently also 
the outlets for our country to the ports of Soviet Kamchatka 
and the Soviet Sea of Okhotsk. 

It was plain that Japan had set for herself the aim of 
wresting from Russia her entire Far East. Japan’s predatory 
actions against our country, however, were not confined to 
that. In 1918, after the establishment of the Soviet system 
in our country, Japan, taking advantage of the then hostile 
attitude of Great Britain, France and the United States 
toward the Soviet country and leaning on them for support, 
again attacked our country, occupied the Far East [ prov- 
inces] and for four years ravaged our people and plundered 
the Soviet Far East. But even that is not all. 

In 1938 Japan again attacked our country in the Lake 
Khasan area near Vladivostok, aiming to encircle Vladi- 
vostok. Next year Japan repeated her attack, this time in a 
different place, near Khalka-gol [Nomonhan] in the area 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, aiming to break into 
Soviet territory, cutting our Siberian trunk railway line and 
cutting off the Far East from Russia. 


“STAIN” OF 1904 Wirep Out 


‘True, Japan’s attacks in the Khasan and Khalka-gol areas 
were suppressed by Soviet troops with great disgrace for 
the Japanese. Similarly, the Japanese military interven- 
tion of 1918-1922 was successfully suppressed and the Jap- 
anese invaders were thrown out of the areas of our Far East. 

But the defeat of Russian troops in 1904 in the period 
of the Russo-Japanese War left grave memories in the minds 
of our peoples. It was as a dark stain on our country. Our 
people trusted and awaited the day when Japan would be 
routed and the stain wiped out. 

For forty years have we, men of the older generation, 
waited for this generation, waited for this day. And now 
this day has come. 

Today Japan has acknowledged her defeat and signed 
the act of unconditional surrender. This means that south- 
ern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands will pass to the Soviet 
Union, and from now on will not serve as a means for 
isolating the Soviet Union from the ocean and as a base for 
Japanese attacks on our Far East. 

They will serve, instead, as a means of direct communi- 
cation of the Soviet Union with the ocean and as a base for 
the defense of our country against Japanese aggression. 


Atuiep Nations ComMM ENDED 


Our Soviet people did not spare their strength or labor 
for the sake of victory. 
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We have lived through hard years. But now every one 
of us can say: We have won. 

From now on we can consider our country saved from 
the threat of German invasion in the West and of Japanese 
invasion in the East. 

The long-awaited peace for the nations of the whole 
world has come. 

I congratulate you, my dear compatriots, men and women, 
on the great victory, on the successful termination of the 
war, on the advent of world peace. 


Salute to U. S. 


Glory to the armed forces of the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America, China and Great Britain, which 
have won over Japan! 

Glory to our Far Eastern troops and Pacific fleet, which 
upheld the honor and dignity of our Motherland! 

Glory to our great people, victorious people! 

Eternal glory to the heroes who fell in the battles for 
the honor and victory of our Motherland! 

May our Motherland thrive and prosper. 


Armed Forces 


TOTAL VICTORY HAS BEEN WON 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast from Washington, D. C., September 2, 1945 


«“ AM speaking to you, the armed forces of the United 
States, as I did after V Day in Europe, at a high 
moment in history. The war, to which we have 

devoted all the resources and all the energy of our country 

tor more than three and a half years, has now produced 
total victory over all our enemies. 

“This is a time for great rejoicing and a time for solemn 
contemplation. With the destructive force of war removed 
from the world, we can turn now to the grave tasks of 
preserving the peace which you gallant men and women 
have won. 

“It is a task which requires our most urgent attention. It 
is one in which we must collaborate with our allies and 
the other nations of the world. They are as determined 
as we are that war must be abolished from the earth if the 
earth, as we know it, is to remain. Civilization cannot sur- 
vive another total war. 

“! think you know what is in the hearts of your country- 
men on this night. They are thousands of miles away from 
most of you. Yet they are close to you in deep gratitude 
and in a solemn sense of obligation. They remember— 
ind | know they will never forget—those who have gone 
from among you, those who are maimed, those who, thank 
God, are still safe after years of fighting and suffering and 
danger. 

“And | know that in this hour of victory their thoughts 

like yours—are with your departed Commander in Chief, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. This is the hour for which he so 

gallantly fought and so bravely died. 

“! think I know the American soldier and sailor. He 
does not want gratitude or sympathy. He had a job to do. 
He did not like it. But he did it. And how he did it! 

“Now, he wants to come back home and start again the 
lite he loves—a life of peace and quiet, the life of the 
civilian, 


“But he wants to know that he can come back to a good 
life. He wants to know that his children will not have to 
go back to the life of the fox-hole and the bomber, the 
battleship and the submarine. 

“T speak in behalf of all your countrymen when I pledge 
you that we shall do everything in our power to make 
those wishes come true. 

“For some of you, I am sorry to say military service must 
continue for a time. We must keep an occupation force in 
the Pacific to clean out the militarism of Japan, just as 
we are cleaning out the militarism of Germany. The United 
Nations are determined that never again shall either of 
those countries be able to attack its peaceful neighbors. 

“But the great majority of you will be returned to civilian 
life as soon as the ships and planes can get you here. The 
task of moving so many men and women thousands of miles 
to their homes is a gigantic one. It will take months to 
accomplish. 

“You have my pledge that we will do everything possible 
to speed it up. We want you back with us to make your 
contribution to our country’s welfare and to a new world of 
peace. 

“The high tide of victory will carry us forward to great 
achievements in the era which lies ahead. But we can per- 
form them only in a world which is free from the threat 
of war. We depend on you who have known war in all 
its horror to keep this nation aware that only through 
cooperation among all nations can any nation remain wholly 
secure. 

“On this night of total victory we salute you of the armed 
forces of the United States—wherever you may be. What 
a job you have done! 

“We are all waiting for the day when you will be home 
with us again. 


“Good luck and God bless you!” 


ee id > DP 
Remember Bataan! Remember Corregidor! 
NEVER NEGLECT OUR DEFENSES AGAIN 
By GENERAL JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT 
Delivered at homecoming celebration, Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., September 10, 1945 


HANK you, all of you, for this great reception. My 
comrades and I will remember always the warmth 
of this hour and the honor you have bestowed in 
welcoming us today. I am proud to accept these special 


honors from you, Mr. Commissioner: the key to the city 
and this scroll. They are symbols of the spirit which has 
brought this huge assembly together. 

I am happy to accept the membership, so graciously 
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offered me, in the Disabled American Veterans. I accept 
it in the name of all my comrades who suffered in battle 
and in the cruel months of captivity that followed. 

I still find it hard to believe that I am really here, back 
among my own people. We lived in a blacked-out world 
during our prison days. One of the least, and the greatest, 
of the cruelties practiced by the Japs was to keep us from 
frequent contact with home. We seldom knew what had 
happened to our loved ones. 

From the poverty of our existence out there, we have re- 
turned to find America strong and great. Even before we 
first set foot on the American Continent at San Francisco 
last Saturday, we knew how this country had rallied from 
our defeat at Corregidor. 

We saw the strong, seasoned American troops who had 
defeated the Japanese in campaign after campaign. We saw 
the wealth of air power in great planes which were hardly 
blueprints in the days when we anxiously scanned the skies 
for the relief that did not exist. We saw the mighty naval 
armada, risen from the grave of Pearl Harbor, stretched out 
across the waters of the Pacific to menace the now cringing 
Japs. The power of America was assembled out there, and 
we thanked God for it. 

The men who fought on Bataan and Corregidor were 
never beaten in spirit. Exhausted by thinning supply and 
the ordeal of terrific pounding by siege guns and bombers, 
it was useless to continue the struggle. We surrendered as 
honorable soldiers. 

You know what happened after that. The rights and 
privileges which civilized nations have agreed to grant pris- 
oners of war were denied by the Jap. Many brave and gal- 
lant soldiers died under the torment and starvation they 
were forced senselessly to suffer 

The tables are now completely turned. No humane per- 
son could desire that the Japs be forced to endure what 
many of our men went through. Yet I know that Americans 
will insist that the full meaning of Japan’s surrender be 
brought home to every subject of the Emperor. ‘These 
truculent men must be forced to realize the folly of their 
ambitions. Until the Japanese people display sincerely a 
desire for peaceful ways, we must not abandon our watch. 


GRATEFUL FOR AVENGING DEFEAT 


It will be many days before I shall feel that I know my 
country fully again. You cannot realize what it is like to 
return home after years spent without the day-to-day hap- 
penings which you learn from the press and radio. 

Yet there is one thing apparent on every hand—the deep 
sincerity with which this country as devoted itself to aveng- 
ing what we suffered in the early days of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. I am grateful for it. Nothing can restore the men 
who died to their loved ones. Yet their sacrifice, living on 
the thoughts and deeds of America, can protect this nation 
from the lack of practical foresight which brought about 
those tragic events. 

As I stood on the deck of the Missouri, at the right hand 
of General MacArthur, watching the signing of the sur- 
render document, I fervently wished every American could 
feel the full significance of that moment. Nearly four years 
had elapsed since the Japs launched their attacks on Pear] 
Harbor and on the Philippines. 

That moment of surrender in Tokyo Bay had been 
bought with the blood of more than a million Americans 
who died or were wounded in the struggle. Billions of 


dollars and countless hours of work by Americans at home 
had been required to bring that little party of beaten Japs 
to the Missouri's deck. All because for a while we were 
careless of the nation’s safety. 


We let down our guard. 






A Lesson TO REMEMBER 


It is over now, and we are at peace. But in the name of 
all my comrades who suffered with me, I pray that this 
nation will never again neglect the strength of its defenses ; 
in all the joy I feel on returning to my own land, there is 
the memory of the last days of Corregidor and of the awful 
months that followed. 

Those memories can never be erased from my mind. I 
hope that the story of what Americans suffered will always 
be remembered in its practical significance—as a lesson 
which almost lost for us this land we love. 

My comrades and I have been profoundly touched by 
all these evidences of your great regard. I thank you in 
their name and in my own. This is truly such a welcome as 
a man dreams of, locked away behind barbed wire and the 
bayonets of cruel jailers. It is the surest evidence I could 
have that you still keep before you the words which | know 
fired you to great effort after our sorrowful defeat: 


“Remember Bataan! Remember Corregidor!” 


DevivereD Berore tHE U. S. House oF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives: 

Now I feel that at last I have come home to my country 
—all the way. I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the generous impulse which moved you to call me here. 

In receiving the honor of a reception by the Congress, I 
can express my gratitude to all the American people for the 
welcome which they have given me and my comrades since 
our liberation. 

In greeting us, I know that our countrymen intend to 
show some measure of their feeling for all those who fought 
through the last weeks on Bataan and Corregidor. Many 
survived the pounding of Jap guns only to suffer more 
cruelly later on under the inhuman treatment given them 
in prison camps. As their commander, I can tell you it was 
the memory and hope of America that sustained them 
through darkest days. 

During the last year we were kept from all sources of 
news by our captors, yet we contrived to learn, by rumors 
and scraps of information that reached us, of the growing 
military might which must someday restore us to the rights 
of free men in our beloved land. 

We knew that our country had developed great power. 
Yet when my comrades and I were rescued from our cap- 
tivity, we were not quite prepared for all we saw. A great 
new Army with new weapons and endless supply had made 
America what her citizens hope she may always be—in- 
vincible in battle. 

To men who have faced overwhelming power without 
the means to meet it, as we did in the Philippines, there was 
deep satisfaction in seeing how completely the odds had been 
reversed. How we longed for some of that offensive power 
on Corregidor. Had this nation been able to send it through 
the Jap blockade, tired as we were, there would have been 
no fall of Corregidor. 

From desperate days, we have returned to a world at 
peace. I thank God for our liberation and for the sympathy 
and high respect in which you have held us throughout the 
long ordeal which is now at its end. 


DevivereD Berore THE U. S. SENATE 


Mr. President and members of the Senate: 

My comrades and I have just come from a reception by 
the House of Representatives. I want to express to vou, 
as I have to the members of the House, the deep gratitude 
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which all of us feel for the honor you have conferred in 


bringing us here today. 


Since the hour when we were restored to our countrymen 
in Chungking, we have been overwhelmed with kindness 
and consideration on every hand. It has been a moving ex- 
perience. It has been such a spontaneous welcome as only 
the warmth of America could bring forth. 

Through it all has run the sadness of remembering the 
brave men who fell not in battle but died in foul prison 
camps of their captors’ cruelty and neglect. It is a pitiful 
story, gentlemen. Some of it has already been told. I hope 
it may be revealed in all its ghastly detail. 

‘The American people must realize fully the nature of 
the enemy we knew so well. Only on a just consideration 
of his nature as it was revealed to us will we be able to 
decide such measures as must be taken to insure our future 
securi.y from his lust for power. 

I am still living in a world of wonder. Out there in the 
Pacific since my liberation I have seen the strength of an 
aroused America arrayed against the Jap. It has been a 
pleasant sight. 


You will understand, I feel sure, if I say that I gloried 
in it and in the humiliation of the Japanese leaders who 
surrendered abjectly on the deck of the Missouri. Nothing 
could have moved me more than the invitation to be present 
at those ceremonies, and I hold as one of my treasured 
possessions the pen which General MacArthur first touched 
to the document of surrender. 

Later, I had an almost more personal triumph when I 
stood at Baguio on Luzon while General Yamashita sur- 
rendered all the remaining Jap forces in the Philippines. 
My only regret was that General Homma could not have 
been present. It was to him that I was forced to surrender 
the remnants of the gallant American Army which had 
fought him on Bataan and Corregidor. 

It is good to stand on American soil again and, in this 
chamber, to thank you and the American people for all you 
have done to welcome us back. Through these receptions 
and ceremonies we realize how well you remembered us 
during the bleak years when we were allowed to have no 
word of your warmth and anxiety. In the name of all my 
comrades, I thank you. 


Reasons for Defeat 


REPORT TO JAPANESE DIET 
By PRINCE NARUHIKO HIGASHI-KUNI, Premier of Japan 


Delivered before both Houses of the Japanese Diet, as recorded by the Federal Communications Commission 
from a Domet dispatch, September 5, 1945 


NDER the recent Imperial proclamation Japan has 

accepted the joint declaration of America, Britain, 

China and the Soviet Union and through this ex- 
traordinary step the war of Greater East Asia has now been 
brought to an end. ‘The termination of the war has been 
brought about solely through the benevolence of our sov- 
ereign. It was His Majesty himself who, in deference to 
the spirits of the Imperial ancestors, decided to save mil- 
lions of his subjects from privation and misery and to pave 
the way tor an era ot grand peace tor generations to come. 

Never betore have we been moved so profoundly as by 
this act of boundless benevolence. With tears of overwhelm- 
ing gratitude we can only offer our humble apologies for 
having troubled so much the august mind of our sovereign. 

| am told that at the time immediately preceding the out- 
break of war, when the Imperial Council was held to decide 
on the momentous question of peace or war. His Majesty 
was deeply distressed with the thought that should a world’s 
major power! like Japan cross swords with America and 
Britain it would bring on incalculable destruction and con 
tusion that would be the worst imaginable calamity for 
humanity. 

I.xpressing his desire to tide over the crisis and preserve 
the peace ot the world by removing misunderstanding be- 
tween Japan and the Anglo-Saxon countries, His Majesty 
exhorted the Council to do evervthing possible to reach an 
amicable settlement. All those in the Imperial presence 
were struck with awe at this manifestation of great and 
boundless benevolence. 


Peace His Primary Aim 


The attitude of His Majesty in this regard underwent no 
change following the declaration of war and his mind, as 
deep and broad as the ocean, was always turned to the 
question of how to secure peace to the world. 

Now owing to new developments in the situation Japan 


has had to terminate the war of Greater East Asia by an 
extraordinary step. This only serves to reveal the benevolent 
mind of His Majesty, set upon the cause of world peace. 

As for the causes of our defeat, there are certainly more 
than one and they may well be left to historians of after- 
days for unbiased study and criticism. There is little use 
of going back to the past, trying to put the blame upon 
one person or another. 

We should rather reflect calmly upon our own conduct, 
each and every one of us, whether on the front or at home, 
whether in or out of the Government. A general repentance 
is demanded of the whole nation. We should purify [words 
missing] and start anew with fresh and chastened spirit, 
keeping in mind the lessons of the past. 

Kollowing the withdrawal of our forces from Guadal- 
canal, the war situation began to develop not always in our 
tavor. Especially after the loss of the Marianas Islands, 
the advance of the Allied forces became progressively rapid, 
while the enemy’s air raids on Japan proper were intensi- 
fied, causing disastrous damages that mounted as the days 
went by. 

The production of military supplies, which had been seri- 
ously aftected by the curtailment of our marine transporta- 
tion facilities, was dealt a sever blow by this turn of the war 
situation and almost insuperable difficulties began to multi- 
ply, beginning with spring of this year. 


Japan BecaME EXHAUSTED 


On the other hand, the general conditions of the country 
began to show marked signs of impoverishment and ex- 
haustion with the continuation of the conflict, so much so 
that in the days just preceding the termination of the war 
it seemed almost impossible to carry on modern warfare 
further for any long period of time. 

You will be acquainted with the details by the Ministers 
concerned who will respond to interpellations. I limit my- 
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self to giving general outlines of the various phases of the 
situation. 

By May of this year our carrying capacity by steamboats 
had dwindled to about one-fourth of what we had at the 
beginning of the war, owing to the ever-increasing loss of 
ships and the diversion of bottoms to the South Seas area. 

Moreover, the scarcity of liquid fuel and interference by 
the enemy caused a marked curtailment in the efficiency of 
shipping operations. Especially with the loss of the Okinawa 
Islands and the consequent increase in the striking power 
of the enemy’s air forces, even communications with the 
China continent were rendered extremely hazardous. 

The carrying capacity by motor and sailing vessels also 
was reduced rapidly and drastically through the insufficiency 
of fuel supply and interference by Allied forces. Such a 
general lowering in naval transportation capacity consid- 
erably affected the maintenance of our fighting power itself. 

As regards railway transportation, frequent air raids to- 
gether with depreciation of rolling stock and equipment 
brought about a steady lowering of its capacity and a tend- 
ency to lose unified control. On the whole, despite the ex- 
ertion of all possible efforts, the carrying capacity of rail- 
ways after the middle of the current year would have to be 
reduced, it was estimated, to less than one-half as compared 
with last year. 


Transport Was CRIPPLED 


The excessive reduction of transportation capacity affected 
conspicuously [words missing] of coal and other basic raw 
materials for industrial purposes and made well nigh im- 
possible the importation of goods from the south. Moreover, 
various industries suffered directly from air raids which 
caused huge damages to plants and lowered the efficiency 
of the workmen. Finally, the country’s production dwindled 
to such a point that any swift restoration of it came to be 
considered beyond hope. 

Steel production was cut to less than one-fourth of the 
pre-war figure, so that little could be expected regarding 
the construction of steel vessels. The conversion of materials 
on hand into fighting power also became more and more 
dificult of realization, owing to the dislocation of the sys- 
tem for coal distribution and the lack of minor transporta- 
tion facilities. 

As for coal, because of the wholesale reductions in land 
and sea transportation capacities, in addition to the steady 
decrease in output, the supply rapidly diminished, causing 
a general decline of industries in the vital zones of Japan, 
where even the closing of a large number of plants was 
expected. 

As the importation of industrial salt from the continent 
diminished, the outputs of chemical industries based on the 
sodium industry had to decline with increasing rapidity and 
we were confronted since the middle of this year with a 
possibility that the supply of explosives and other indis- 
pensable materials as well as production of metals would be 
impeded. 

Fuev Suppuies Limirep 


The supply of liquid fuel already had been limited to 
what could be obtained in Japan, Manchuria and China. In 
the light of the shortage of oil stock and the difficulty of 
supplementing it, extraordinary efforts were devoted to an 
increase in the production of alcohol and pine root oil. How- 
ever, the decrease of aircraft fuel was bound to cause serious 
effects in the near future upon the prosecution of the war. 

In the meantime it was expected that the manufacture 
of modern war materials, principally aircraft, by mass pro- 
duction methods such as we had adopted before, would 


shortly have to face insurmountable difficulties as a result 
of the destruction of transportation and communications 
facilities caused by intensified air raids and shortages of fuel 
and materials. Thus our strength was rapidly weakened. 

In May and June of this year, the basis of our material 
fighting resources to carry on modern warfare had been 
disastrously undermined. Even with all the measures 
adopted by the fighting services, the Government and the 
people in close cooperation, and their unparalleled endeavors 
for the restoration of national strength, it was feared that 
complete realization of our material resources would hardly 
be possible in the near future. The situation took a grave 
turn, particularly after the loss of Okinawa. 

Moreover, the long period of war had caused increasing 
difficulties to the people’s life, especially to the supply of 
foodstuffs, while the effects of inflation gradually were be- 
ing felt by all classes of people, compellinz careful considera- 
tion as regards the actual state of our fighting power, 

In the meantime, the losses suffered by our forces in the 
many momentous battles during the protracted war had 
reached no small figures, although they succeeded in each 
battle to inflict heavy losses upon the Allied forces. Our 
losses in both naval and aerial strength were so enormous 
as to obstruct seriously the prosecution of the war. 


REsOURCES DETERIORATING 


But under the existing circumstances, as described 
above, the replenishment of these losses proved far from 
satisfactory. Our ground forces continued operations in 
various parts of Greater East Asia but it became hardly 
possible to provide them with adequate equipment. Our 
material fighting resources in the last days of the war thus 
were grievously deteriorating. 

On the other hand, the capacity for supply and replenish- 
ment on the part of the Allied nations, with their vast re- 
sources and industrial power, was ever on the increase. 
Following up their victory over Germany, they collected 
their entire fighting strength around Japan, precipitating a 
break in the balance between our material fighting strength 
and theirs. 

Such was the state of our national strength and the de- 
terioration of the equipment of our armed forces. Regret- 
table as it was, the technical basis of our confidence in final 
victory was weakened and the war entered upon a really 
critical stage. 

Meanwhile, air raids on Japan proper by Allied aircraft 
were steadily intensified. Medium and small cities, let alone 
great cities, were gradually destroyed in rapid succession 
with calamitous consequences. Two million, two hundred 
thousand houses were burned and hundreds of thousands 
of persons were killed and wounded while the number of 
war sufferers approximates ten millions. 


Atomic Boms a Factor 

Moreover, in August the Allied forces started the use of 
the atomic bomb. The ruins of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
which were subjected to the attack of this bomb, are in- 
deed too ghastly to look on. The terrific weapon was likely 
to result in the obliteration of the Japanese people and lead 
to the total extinction of human civilization. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union suddenly declared war 

1 Japan, forcing us into the worst international situation. 
‘The United States, Britain and China previously had issued 
at Potsdam a joint declaration demanding the unconditional 
surrender of Japan. Under the existing circumstances Japan 
had to stand at the crossroads, whether to hope against hope 
in the desperate struggle involving the annihilation of he: 
100,000,000 people or to stop fighting. 
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Che final and farsighted decision, however, was made by 
our sovereign, who is ever concerned about the future of 
the Japanese people and the peace of all mankind. It was 
decided to accept the terms of the Potsdam Declaration with 
the understanding that the declaration did not comprise any 
demand that would prejudice the prerogatives of His 

Majesty as the sovereign ruler. 

’ "The war of Greater East Asia has thus been brought to 
an end. ‘The signature of the instrument of surrender took 
place between Japan and the Allied powers aboard a United 
States warship off Yokohama last Sunday. An Imperial 
proclamation was issued on the same day commanding all 
Japanese forces to cease hostilities and to lay down their 
arms. 

With my heart full of deep emotion, I avail myself of 
this opportunity to express my profound gratitude to our 
allies in Greater East Asia who spared no effort for the 
attainment of our common aims during the last four years 
of war. 

Allied forces already are stationed in our country. This 
is really an unprecedented event and must be said to be the 
most serious situation our nation has ever faced in its history 
of 3,000 years. 


CONFORMITY ORDERED 


It is the duty of us all to conform absolutely with the 
Imperial command and never depart from it. In obedience 
to the Imperial proclamation we should bear the unbearable 
and suffer what is unsufferable, admitting frankly the fact 
of our defeat of today, and fulfill manfully and faithfully 
with broadmindedness befitting a great nation the terms of 
the Potsdam Declaration and prove to all the world the 
true worth of our pledged word. 

When I received the Imperial command to organize a 
new Cabinet, the Emperor was so gracious as to say to me: 
“Respect especially the Constitution and seek to solve the 
present problems by exerting your efforts toward control of 
the armed forces and the maintenance of law and order.” 

| was deeply moved, thinking of the anxieties shown by 
His Majesty regarding the present situation. Wishing only 
to obey His Majesty’s word, I resolved to make it the funda- 
mental principle of my administration, and I want to lead 
my fellow-countrymen by dedicating myself to the task ot 
laying a foundation for a new and peaceful Japan, doing 
everything in my power. I wish that all the nation obey 
this [words missing] august command and march forward 
toward the realization of a new and prosperous era with 
tresh vigor and enthusiasm. 

For that purpose it is most necessary, | believe, that there 
should spring up spontaneously a will toward reconstruction 
among our people through lively and free discussion and 
correct public opinion. Upon the formation of the present 
Cabinet I expressed my opinion to the effect that freedom 
ot speech should be encouraged and freedom of organizing 
issociations should be recognized. 

Regarding treedom of speech and freedom of association, 
the Government intends to abolish temporary regulations 
governing publications, assemblies, associations, etc., at the 
earliest opportunity and already has mitigated the rules, as 
has been made public. 


Wovutp Nor Coot Nation’s ZEAL 


1 am of the opinion that we should be very careful not 
to cool the ardor ard zeal of the nation at all. It is my 
sincere wish that the Imperial Diet as an organ representing 
the nation will discharge its true function in accordance 
with the spirit of the Constitution so that it may reflect 
fairly the will of the people in fact as in name. 


Military and industrial demobilization is being carried 
out as a result of the termination of the war. People are to 
return to their homes and to their old occupations. The 
return to the homeland of large numbers of soldiers stationed 
in every quarter of Greater East Asia is indeed a tremendous 
task which will take, it is feared, a long time. 

As regards the matter of affording help to these demobil- 
ized men, such as finding employment or promoting their 
welfare, the Government is leaving no stone unturned to 
make the necessary preparations, but it is desired that all 
people treat them with sympathy and fraternal feeling. 

At this hour of national crisis, the turning point of our 
history, many difficulties will be encountered in our en- 
deavors for post-war reconstruction in every direction. As 
stated in the rescript, the trials and tribulations that we have 
to undergo hereafter are not of an ordinary nature. Of 
course, the Government will do everything to insure the 
security of the nation’s life involving problems of clothing, 
food and housing and intends to carry out necessary measures 
along all lines. 

If there is anyone who dreams of going back quickly to 
the easy life of the pre-war days, he is wrong. With such an 
attitude, reconstruction for the future is unthinkable. 


Foop, Housinc Crises CitTep 


How to cope with the food situation of today is one of 
the most serious and difficult problems, since we cannot ex- 
pect much by way of imports from Manchuria or other 
lands. It is a matter of course that the Government and 
people should cooperate in order to solve this problem. 

As regards the problem of housing, an enormous number 
of houses was reduced to ashes during the war. Rebuilding 
is a matter of urgent necessity which permits of no delay. 
His Majesty, who is greatly concerned about the question, 
let it be known the other day that 1,000,000 koku [10,000,- 
000 cubic feet] of timber would be granted as an Imperial 
gift to the people. The Government desires to solve hous- 
ing problems as quickly as possible, taking measures such 
as construction of simple houses in large numbers. 

The problem of clothing also is serious. Especially now 
when winter is not afar, the question of clothing, beds and 
[words missing] requires serious attention. In addition to 
the scarcity of textile products in stock and the difficulty of 
obtaining raw materials, the fact that most of the mills have 
been converted so as to meet military demands makes it 
very difficult for the moment to supply the nation with 
textile goods. 

The Government will inaugurate various measures for 
restoring production facilities so as to supply as much cloth- 
ing as possible, but at the same time it is desired that the 
difficulty on clothing will be mitigated more or less through 
voluntary donations of clothing by those who have not suf- 
fered from the war. 


The blows dealt to the economy of our country by the 
war are very serious On reviewing economic [words mis- 
sing] various lines it cannot be denied that potential factors 
to create inflation are being fostered, one after another. 
When we consider the situation that is to arise in the wake 
of the post-war settlement, we must say that the burden 
on our economy will not lessen but will be made heavier by 
the termination of the war. 

If the people should relax their determination or [words 
missing] fail to take any appropriate measures, inflation is 
bound to come, causing unmitigated destruction and con- 
fusion. The Government will do its best to prevent infla- 
tion and to take all possible measures to cope with the situa- 
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tion, but it is needless to say that efforts of the Government 
can bear fruit only with cooperation of all people. 

To find employment for soldiers and workers who have 
been deprived of their jobs on account of demobilization and 
stoppages or reconversion of the munitions industry is an 
important problem as mentioned now in the disposal of post- 
war affairs. A considerable number of mer are expected to 
be thrown out of work and the question of unemployment 
must be treated with special care as a problem of the ad- 
ministration, just as important as that of security of the na- 
tion. For the time being the Government intends to divert 
such labor to agricultural production as much as possible. 

New education, development of culture and reconstruc- 
tion of industries all are big enterprises. And there are many 
more tasks to be undertaken. Only when those problems 


have been disposed of rightly and speedily will the founda- 
tion have been laid for construction along new lines. 

The Government is resolved to move vigorously forward 
in order to solve all these problems, but much depends upon 
whether or not the people are equally determined in this re- 
gard and prepared to endure a hard life of privation. The 
road before us is long and beset with difficulties. But con- 


vinced of the imperishableness of our race and ever hopeful 


of the future of the Empire, let us toil unto the last. 

“We are always with ye subjects.”” Such are the gracious 
words of our sovereign. Inspired thereby, let us resolve 
afresh to march forward in order to build a new Japan of 
peace and culture. Only in this manner shall we be able 
to set the august mind at ease and answer the spirits of the 
heroes who died in far and strange lands. 


Making Liberty 
A CLEARER SENSE OF DIRECTION 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN, President, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, July 28, 1945 


LETTER from a navy friend in service recently 
brought me a new phrase: “I’m making liberty 
Saturday night with two fellow Denisonians.” 

“Making liberty”: I know, of course, the practice of 
servicemen of calling free time “liberty”; a service man 
gets his “week-end liberty.” But my friend said he was 
“making liberty.” 

I know what my correspondent meant: he was spending 
his leisure time with some friends. But the phrase “making 
liberty” has additional implications. I have heard often of 
the “right to liberty,” of “fighting for liberty,” of 
“winning liberty’—all of them common enough expres- 
sions suggesting that liberty is something complete, an 
entity; you either have it or you don’t have it. But ‘“mak- 
ing liberty” suggests that liberty may be something to be 
built, to be constructed, painstakingly and laboriously and 
lovingly something to finish. And so it is, I am coming to 
believe. 

Liberty is essentially opportunity, opportunity of two 
kinds. The first is the opportunity to make the second. 
The first is the kind of liberty which unties shackled hands 
or releases the bound captive and whispers the magic word, 
“freedom.” The captive released is given something very 
real and very, very precious, but it is only the first of the 
two liberties. But this freedom alone is not enough.* It is 
essentially the opportunity to make the second, and the 
second—how shall we define it? The second is the oppor- 
tunity “to become,” both for ourselves as individuals to 
become, and for our nation as a great political body to 
become, and our world of mankind to become. That, too, 
is liberty, very precious liberty, but for us all it is not a 
liberty to be given, but a liberty to be made. 

Jacques Maritain has written in his little book, Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads, “Our chief duty consists in becom- 
ing who we are; nothing is more important for each of us 
or more difficult than to become a man.” 

The first liberty is a liberty we are given: it may be won 
by conquest of arms or granted by legislation or achieved 
as a social reform. The second liberty is a liberty we make, 


*For further development of this idea, see “Freedom Alone is 
Not Enough,” Vital Speeches, March 1, 1944. 


for ourselves and our nation, by persistent effort and cour- 
ageous insight and forthright dedication. 

Let me illustrate: Let us call the first liberty ‘“freedom”’ 
and the second, “‘liberty.” 

By the Emancipation Proclamation, Abraham Lincoln 
gave the American black man his freedom to “make his 
liberty”—gave him his initial freedom which was to be his 
opportunity to become the best and most complete individual 
and race the black man was capable of becoming. That job 
is far from done; it is one of the early items on the agenda 
tor peace days. The black race needs the finest leadership 
of its own ranks and the generous help of his white brother 
in the gigantic task of making liberty. 

Again, in 1917-18 we fought a war to regain our free- 
dom to make our liberty. We gained the first—our freedom 
—but we grossly neglected the second, the job of making 
liberty for ourselves and our allies. 

In 1941 we turned back history and again took arms 
against our sea of trouble. And the word that comes from 
our battlefronts is encouraging, but we dare not minimize 
the colossal endeavor or the bitter price of life and blood 
which must still be paid. There is confidence in our hearts 
that military victory will some day belong again to the 
United Nations. Again our freedom will be won—our 
freedom to make liberty. And only the historians of a later 
day will know how well we worked as “makers.” 

Liberty becomes a reality as we take the opportunity 
it presents and mold it into something useful for human 
welfare. It may be the opportunity of time, and as time 
is well used, a new liberty is made. It may be the oppor- 
tunity of ability, and as ability is properly applied and 
developed, there is a larger liberty which is born. It may 
be the opportunity of energy, and as that human energy is 
applied for human welfare, there comes both to the human 
individual and to those working with him a new liberty 
of action. 

Liberty is more than environment, even more than an 
environment of the good life. Liberty itself becomes an 
ingredient of the good life, and to the extent that we make 
liberty—wise and righteous liberty—we are moving in the 
direction of the good life 
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Yet, in using the phrase, makers of liberty, 1 wonder 
it | am adding to confusion by seeming to suggest that 
liberty is something material to be built like a stone wall. 
kor it is also true that liberty is a seed to be planted and 
Liberty is an experience to be sought 
and when found, to be cherished and enriched. Liberty is 
an insight into life which, when one gathers, one protects 
as. one protects a treasure and uses with gratitude. 


| 


‘Lo all lovers of liberty there comes the demand for a 
clearer sense of direction. ‘This is our need—we who hold 
in our hands the task of making liberty. 

War brings so unmistakably its arrows of direction: this 
we must do; this we must achieve. And the people follow. 
‘Then when the victory is won, and peace comes, the voices 
are strident and in conflict: Lo there, lo here. And that 
sense of direction, so certain during war, is lost. 

For a man and for a nation, liberty is not made without a 
clear and accepted understanding of direction. 

(ne thing is certain, and that is that in the days ahead, 
the days of making liberty, we must recover the respect for 
a man’s word. For truth, as always, has been a casualty in 
war. Hitler has pointed the way by insisting with con- 
vineing evidence that a people will believe any lie if you 
make it big enough and tell it often enough. And most 
of the countries of the world have afforded illustration. 

» And today, not alone do we turn skeptical ears to the state- 
ments of our enemies, but we are hesitant to believe our 
allies—we distrust England; we can’t believe Russia; we 
are resentful of France; and they in turn are just as un- 
certain of our veracity. It is a terrifying state of affairs 
when a man or a nation finds its word habitually doubted. 

I think I know the reason. It lies in a damnable doc- 
trine that it is all right for a man and a nation to have 
principles, but actually life is guided most frequently by 
the demand of expediency; that when principles are in con- 
Hict with expediency, expediency wins. 

To be expediency has won too often, at a high 
cost for our generation, and expediency wins most often 
when the sense of direction is blurred—that is, the sense 
of long-time, historic direction. Expediency is a common 
way for securing what you want today, not caring if you 
lose what want tomorrow. 

David Lawrence in a newspaper column recently wrote: 
“Expediency is that poison that eats into the character of 
men in public life and makes them accept compromise of 
principle and conviction with respect to their own careers 
and ambitions. Expediency is the poison that also eats into 
the character of governments all over the world and makes 
them unwilling to face the truth of their obligations to their 
fellowmen in other countries as well as their own. And 
therein lies one reason why we have wars.” 

\ clearer sense of direction will also bring us a more 
fearsome awareness of our need for unity. 
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As our eyes see more clearly the arrows of direction, 
there will come to us, furthermore, a demanding knowledge 
of the value of peace. That is not to say that even at the 
cost of war, there may not be higher values than peace. For 
history reports how days came when nations had to choose 
between peace and something higher than peace. But too 
often nations for selfish advantage and nationalistic greed 
have chosen between peace and something less than peace; 
and the choice was the lower and the means was war. 

If, in the days after armistice, the peoples of the world 
can hold emotionally and in reason, the high value of peace, 
perhaps we shall be willing to work more ardently for it, 
as well as live more sacrificially for it. But the danger is 
that in the days of peace, peace shall be seen as a daily 
article of only ordinary worth and men shall forget what 
they learned under the stress of war. 

The makers of liberty must move into the future with a 
clearer sense of direction which can come only from well 
understood purposes and highly esteemed values. 


II 


Moreover, the task of making liberty calls for a sturdy 
and dependable dynamic, that something inside a man or 
a nation that keeps him going along his accepted direction. 

PM is responsible for bringing to us a quotation from a 
German short-wave broadcast a few days before Pearl Har- 
bor, prepared by Dr. Goebbels’ propagandists shortly after 
the German defeat at Rostov: 


“A serious problem has been created for the High 
Command by the Russians’ inability to understand that 
they were defeated. The Soviets continued to fight even 
when it was impossible for them to do so without being 
destroyed.” 


Watch Russia. No country in the world today is charged 
with a sturdier dynamic. No country in the past twenty 
years has achieved such remarkable internal developments. 
No country has given our world an exhibition of greater 
military might, in the name of the people. Watch Russia, 
and I think you will find in that people so close to the soil 
an aspect of social concern, within high nationalistic bar- 
riers, to be sure, which is hard to duplicate. They feel a 
oneness within their more than twenty republics; they are 
aware of the bonds that tie them into a single great, gigantic 
country. 

There are two quite contradictory social habits in our 
country which the war has greatly strengthened: the one 
is the act of voluntarism. We have been thrilled by the 
response of our country to the needs which they were ca- 
pable of fulfilling, responses made without any expecta- 
tion of money or reward—nurses’ aids, Red Cross workers, 
blood donors—the list is long. At the same time, there has 
been a growth, contradictory though it appear, in the ex- 
pectation that one moves only when reaching for compen- 
sation: the man who makes “a good thing” out of the war, 
the woman whose services are available for a fee. This 
latter tendency has been encouraged, understandably per- 
haps, by government spending. 

Let me speak a word of caution regarding our sons and 
brothers in the service. We have done much for them—as 
indeed we should. And I am sure that no one of us regrets 
the generous provisions which have heen made for them 
upon their demobilization. But we are by that very act. 
making a cleavage in our social body which will some dav 
have to be sewn together with social surgery, for we are 
setting apart as the class to do for, those who have worn 
uniforms, and we are making the rest, those who have not 
worn uniforms, a class to do the doing. 
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When our veterans return—God grant it be soon—in 
some way we must help them to catch the spirit that we 
are one, those who have worked in uniforms and those who 
have worked in overall and jumper and sack-coat; that be- 
ing one people we have a common need, and that as citizens 
of that need, there is service to be given, generously, freely, 
and many times without remuneration. 

What I have in mind is suggested by the report of a 
volunteer worker in one of our army hospitals. She was 
trained in handicraft and was teaching the wounded soldiers 
new skills. Her first week was particularly difficult, for 
the men were demanding and they expected their whims to 
be responded to like a general’s orders. Finally, when she 
could stand it no longer, she announced to her group: “I’m 
very glad to give my services to you to teach you what | 
can, but I don’t like to be ordered around as if you had 
the right to command my services. Do you understand ?” 

The group was abashed. “Gee, Lady, we didn’t know. 
We thought you were paid for coming to us. Gosh, we 
wouldn't do what you’re doing without getting dough for 
it. The government’s lousy with money. Tell them you 
won't do it unless they pay you. And anyway, we’re sorry.” 

A soldier's right—we shall hear the phrase. Put by it 
a citizen’s duty. We shall not want to ignore that soldier’s 
right, but equally important is the citizen’s duty. A young 
navy lieutenant friend wrote from the South Pacific: 

“The government and the world won’t owe the veteran 
a thing when this job is done. The reward for services 
rendered is greater than any nation or person could ever 
pay. It’s a bank account of freedom and opportunity upon 
which the nations of tomorrow can draw relentlessly.” 
And then he adds, “But there are among us those who will 
look to every institution, every individual, and every group 
for token reward for what they call in their more reflective 
moments, ‘their sacrifice.’ ” 

The sturdy dynamic for the making of liberty will be 
that hungry concern for the welfare of others, that dream 
for the good of a nation, that faith in the social movement 
of our day—those same drives which have brought life to 
the Red Cross and scores of other great philanthropic or- 
ganizations. 

In that thoroughly delightful biography of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 4 Yankee From Olympus, there 
is this sentence about the Justice’s grandfather, the Rev- 
erend Abiel Holmes: “Abiel had a warm pride in his coun- 
try—and a Calvinist conscience that translated pride 
quickly into a sense of debt. When you were proud of 
something, you got out and worked for it.” Pride in your 
college—you work for it. Pride in your country—you serve 
it. Pride in liberty—you work for the making of it. Herein 
lies the dynamic for the making of liberty. 


III 


There is a third demand made upon the makers of liberty, 
that they have in addition to their clear direction and a 
sturdy dynamic, an ever-increasing, inclusive sympathy. 
Men do not make liberty successfully in a community where 
bitterness and hatred, greed and strife are the accepted 
order of living. Neither will nations make liberty, when 
the freedom to make that liberty has been won, if bitterness 
and hatred, greed and strife are the order of the day in 
that community of nations. 

So easy to say: I know. So difficult to achieve: I know. 
And yet, it needs to be said in these days when some are 
cautioning that Germany and Japan must be beaten to the 
vround, pulverized and given no chance to resume a national 
life in the days after the war. It was Burke who said in 
that address so many of us were required to study during 


high school days: “You can’t indict a nation.” No, neither 
can you destroy a great nation like Germany or Japan 
without sowing seeds of future conflagrations. 

George Bernard Shaw, that literary bad boy of the Eng- 
lish world was recently interviewed. He gave pungent 
answers to the questions posed him, answers with which 
many Americans will not agree; and yet they are worth 
consideration: 

When Shaw was asked, “What should be Germany's 
post-war relationship to the rest of the world,” he answered, 
“If Germany is defeated, her relations to her conquerors 
will be that of a wounded prisoner of war to his captors. 
When we take such a prisoner, we give him every care and 
attention until he is cured, exactly as if he were one of our 
own soldiers. That is how we shall treat Germany if we 
have any sense. She cannot be treated as a criminal—at 
least not lawfully—because war is not a crime by the law 
of nations. If we let loose our vilest passions and indulge 
in an orgy of plunder and revenge, we shall pay for it and 
be sorry after.” 

When finally he was asked that question in so many of 
our minds, “How do you think Germany can best be pre- 
vented from springing at the throat of Europe?” Shaw 
answered: “Treat Germany decently. Then she will not 
want to spring at our throats.” 

I am aware that for some this is the softest of senti 
mentality. But it would appear to be one clear choice of 
two possible alternatives: this or a militarily imposed dic- 
tation of German life and German government so com- 
plete that the will to rebel is smothered. And surely for 
few of us is this a happy solution, for by its imposition we 
are likely to find ourselves militarized to a degree that we 
shall accept that which we sought to destroy. 1 fear, how- 
ever, that our difficulty will lie in our inability or our re- 
fusal to choose clearly and candidly one of these two poli- 
cies—to treat Germany decently and with kindness or to 
treat Germany as a subject nation to be dominated by the 
conqueror’s control. I think we are likely to fall between 
the two stools and adopt some compromise position which 
will produce all the bitterness and hatred that the full policy 
of domination would achieve, and yet actually administer 
the domination with an amount of decency which will win 
no respect or acceptance from the conquered people. We 
have a way of doing that, we Americans, of blanketing our 
sympathies in an armor of hostility, which brings us only 
the reward of hostility. 

The making of liberty demands of us all a larger effort 
at understanding. There is upon the world today, and the 
demand will be increased in the day of peace, a compulsion 
that we shall understand one another. Our ways may con- 
tinue to differ, but there shall be understanding of those 
differences. Our standards, growing out of tradition and 
experience, may not be the same, but we shall accept those 
differences with understanding, even while we cling tena- 
ciously to our own. 

“Can two walk together except they be agreed?” The 
answer is still: They shall not walk in complete harmony 
except they agree; but there is a spirit of understanding and 
of differences within that understanding that allows for 
walking together, where agreement is not complete. 

And the next step beyond understanding shall be recon- 
ciliation. When peace comes, and we undertake with new 
zest our task of making liberty, we shall need to turn our 
hands and our hearts to the jobs—joint jobs—of recon- 
struction and reconciliation. Europe will not thank us for 
rebuilding their cities unless they are convinced that we do 
it in the spirit of mutual pride and trust. If we give, no 
matter how generously, and turn our faces away in anger, 
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our giving shall fail, for it will breed contempt in the 
hearts of those who accept. 

Reconciliation is not the act of taking an unregenerate 
enemy into the councils of friendship; that were hypocrisy, 
not reconciliation, But reconciliation is the belief that to 
humanity without exception there is the possibility of re- 
pentance. And repentance opens a door as wide as the heart 
is wide; and through that door men and women, and na- 
tions, pass. 

In the emotions of war we are trying to persuade our- 
selves that our enemies, both those in the West an those 
in the East, are of a sub-human breed to whom the Creator 
has denied the opportunity of regret and repentance. Dan- 
gerously like the war-cry of “the superior race” is our con- 
tempt. ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of the 
earth’: even in war the words are truth. And in the days 
of peace, when liberties must be made for a new world, 
there will be need for reconciliation, built solidly upon 
broad, friendly understandings, and a repentance for things 
past. And shall there be any nation who shall stand out- 
side that need for repentance ? 

The Greater Brotherhood is still the ideal, and as an 
ideal must be inclusive of all peoples. Nations may volun- 
tarily or involuntarily exclude themselves, but admission 
must be theirs when they come seeking admission in the 
spirit of that Brotherhood. 

War is a costly job; so is the job of making the liberty 
which will be ours to make when freedom comes. 

War is a job of tremendous planning; so will be the 
making of liberty and education’s part must be large and 
demanding. 

War is a job wherein men are called to give their lives; 
even so is the making of liberty, for hazards are there, 
too, and dangers to be risked and sacrifices to be made. 

On D-Day, June 6, 1944, Ronald Coleman read over 
the NBC network a poem which had been written for the 


day. It was called Poem and Prayer for an Invading 
Army. The author was the celebrated poet, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. 


“Oh Lord, all through the night, 
all through the day, 

keep watch over our brave and dear, 
so far away. 

Make us more worthy of 

their valor; and Thy ‘ove. 


“Say that the Victory is ours—then say— 
and each man search his heart in true humility— 
‘Lord! Father! Who are we, 
that we should wield so great a weapon 
for the rights 
and rehabilitation of Thy creature Man? 


Lo, from all corners of the Earth we ask 

all great and noble to come forth—converge 

upon this errand and this task with generous 
and gigantic plan: 


“ “Hold high this Torch who will. 


Lift up this Sword, who can!’ ” 


This prayer with which Miss Millay concludes that poem 
is an appropriate word for a war-time commencement, for 
we have gathered, mindful of our brave living and our 
brave dead. It is also appropriate for the theme of the 
making of liberty. Only as we take the freedom which 
success in war can bring us and use it wisely and con- 
structively and persistently for the making of liberty, lib- 
erty for the individual man, liberty for the individual na- 
tion, liberty for a world to become in fullest measure its 
best and most complete self—only then will we be worthy 
of those who have at tremendous cost won for us our 
historic opportunity. 


Voice of Freedom Will Be Heard 


ALL CRIMINAL HENCHMEN NEED UPROOTING 


By SPRUILLE BRADEN, United States Ambassador to Argentine 
Delivered at farewell luncheon given by Argentine and American cultural institutes, Buenos Aires, August 28, 1945 


S a historian, or rather as an observer watching living 
history not yet in textbooks, I will tell you a story, 
relatively recent, in whose apparent triviality there 

is a profound and useful lesson. 

I will not mention any names of persons or of places, for 
it is not necessary. If we except one or two details of mere 
episodic value, it could just as possibly have happened in 
any of the countries placed under the yoke of arbitrariness. 

Some time ago, when culminating success appeared to 
accompany the Nazi armies, the Foreign Minister of one of 
the Axis satellite Governments thought it proper to make 
himself deserving before his foreign chiefs and, by the way, 
to cut some wood from the tree that he and his henchmen 
believed already fallen. 

So he organized a “spontaneous” demonstration—the ad- 
jective is, of course, his own—against one of the United 
Nations. He selected from his hosts two or three hundred 
“Nationalists” —again the definition is his own—and gave 
them express orders to demand with shouts, insults and 
stones the immediate return of certain famous territory to 
national sovereignty. 


To complete the comedy, the Minister sent a few police 
agents to the scene of the event in advance, ostensibly with 
the mission of protecting the threatened Ambassador and his 
residence. 

Needless to add, the police limited their action to the 
pleased observation of the excesses committed by those posing 
as patriotic defenders of national sovereignty. 

The stoning became heavier; soon not a single pane of 
glass remained unbroken in the Embassy facade. The Am- 
bassador, perfectly aware of the origin of the aggression, 
decided, nevertheless, to present his protest to whom it 
concerned. 

He therefore called the Foreign Minister on the telephone, 
told him what was happening and requested his immediate 
intervention to end the unusual and vile incident, but he 
got nothing from the Foreign Minister except the reluctant 
promise to send a few more police agents. 

But, knowing what the conduct of such agents had been 
and what it would continue to be, the Ambassador quickly 
responded: “It is not necessary for you to send me more 
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police, Mr. Minister. What I need is that you send me 
fewer Nationalists.” 

I hope you will agree with me that what I have just 
told you presents, within its small frame, the typical char- 
acteristics of what we could call the ways and means of evil 
life under fascist regimes. 

One by one, there appear in what I have told you all the 
elements used by fascism in its stupid stratagem since the 
day of the so-called march on Rome: Subversion and dis- 
order, organized by the Government itself and using paid 
assassins under an honorable diguise; utilization of coercion 
by the state, not to suppress but to protect subversion; brag- 
ging by the coward who attacks those he believed fallen, but 
humbles himself before the powerful; calculated and under- 
handed use of violent methods; cunning maneuvering ; show- 
ing false respect for established norms and launching its 
attack while hiding its origin; violation of the law of hos- 
pitality which forbids any treacherous attack on him who is 
sheltered under the same roof; practice of the so-called 
“tactics of confusion,” which, invoking a perfectly respect- 
able aspiration, seek an end having nothing whatever to do 
with the satisfaction of such justifiable desire; use of in- 
timidation and threats against the precise persons whom 
that Government was under obligation to protect and 
respect, and finally—but why go on? 

I believe what I have said is sufficient to show why I 
have told you about this incident, and why I offer it as a 
comparison. We can use it, for instance, to investigate the 
true nature of the groups which, a few days ago at the 
shout of “Down with democracy!” and other similar cries, 
brutally attacked with arms and with the consent of the 
police, unarmed groups of citizens peacefully celebrating in 
the capital of one of the United Nations the Allied victory 
over Japan. 

We would not be loyal to our country nor to the principle 


we profess to defend if once certain activities are revealed, 
we failed to denounce them openly and did not do our ut- 
most to dig them out by the roots. 

The war that has just concluded has not been fought to 
prosecute the biggest criminal alone but also his henchmen, 
accomplices and concealers. 

Using the words of a secret report to the Austrian 
Emperor during the Congress of Vienna, “Let us not forgive 
in the person of Murat the crimes we have punished in that 
of Bonaparte.”” Otherwise we should consider ourselves as 
having morally lost the war we have won with so much 
effort. 

I want to thank Dr. Levillier again for his cordial words 
and to thank all those present for this extraordinary and 
moving demonstration of friendship. The Argentine people 
know they can count on my friendship. They know they 
already have it. I want them to know they will continue 
to have it at all times. 


Let no one imagine that my being transferred to Wash- 
ington means the abandonment of the task I have under- 
taken. 


The voice of freedom makes itself heard in this land, and 
I do not believe anyone will succeed in drowning it. I shall 
hear it from Washington with the same clarity with which 
I hear it in Buenos Aires. I will know it is the voice of the 
Argentine people—their authentic voice. I will know it is 
the voice of a conscious people, who, in the use of their 
highest and most legitimate rights, claim for themselves a 
new life, based on mutual confidence and respect. 


If, during my stay among you, I have faithfully reflected 
the feeling of the United States people, which is not different 
from that of their Government, I hope when I am in Wash- 
ington to be able to interpret with equal fidelity the senti- 
ment of the people of the Argentine Republic. 


Problems of Post-War America 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Washington, D. C., September 6, 1945 


REGRET that you have been compelled to cut short 

your recess period. I know, however, that you have 

been just as eager as any of us to meet the problems 
which naturally have crowded down upon us with the sur- 
render of the Japanese. 

You have cut short a well-merited vacation in order to do 
so. I hope that the American people realize as fully as I 
do, that from the very first days of the emergency, the 
Congress has most energetically and patriotically devoted its 
time, energies and capabilities to the immediate problems 
of war and to the long-range problems of peace. The legis- 
lative branch of the Government is entitled to its full share 
of credit and glory for the victory of the Allied armies. I 
wish to take this opportunity on behalf of the nation to 
congratulate you on the great victory which has been won 
—in which you played so important a part. 

The Congress reconvenes at a time of great emergency. 
It is an emergency about which, however, we need have no 
undue fear if we exercise the same energy, foresight, and 
wisdom as we did in carrying on the war and winning this 
victory. 

The sudden surrender of the Japanese has not caught us 
unawares. President Roosevelt, as early as the fall of 1943, 





began to set up machinery which he foresaw would become 
necessary to meet the reconversion period. The Congres: 
in its wisdom has adopted some of that machinery by statute, 
and has improved and added to it. As a result, Government 
agencies, for some time, have been able to plan for the 
immediate and long-range steps which now have to be 
taken. 

As the Congress has undoubtedly noticed, many steps were 
taken immediately after the surrender of the Japanese. Many 
more have been taken since. 


PoLiciEs IN RECONVERSION 


The process of reconversion will be a complicated and 
dificult one. The general line of approach to the problem 
is to achieve as full peacetime production and employment 
as possible in the most efficient and speedy manner. The 
following policies have been laid down and will be followed: 

(1) Demobilize as soon as possible the armed forces no 
longer needed. 
ave Cancel and settle war contracts as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

(3) Clear the war plants so as to permit contractors to 
proceed with peacetime production. 
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(4) Hold the line on prices and rents until fair competi- 
tion can operate to prevent inflation and undue hardship on 
consumer’rs, 
Hold 


inflationary 


(5) wages in line where their increase would cause 
price Where price ceiling would not be 
endangered, collective bargaining should be restored. 

(6) Remove all possible wartime Government controls 
in order to speed and encourage reconversion and expansion. 

(7) Keep only those controls which are necessary to help 
reconversion and expansion by preventing bottlenecks, short- 
ayes of material, and inflation. 

(8) Prevent rapid decrease of wage incomes or purchas- 
ing power. 

The major objective, of course, is to re-establish an ex- 
panded peacetime industry, trade, and agriculture, and to 
do it as quickly as possible. 


rises. 


UNEMPLOYMENT “INEVITABLE” 


Obviously, during this process there will be a great deal 
of inevitable unemployment. What we must do is to assist 
industry to reconvert to peacetime production as quickly 
and effectively as possible so that the number of unemployed 
will be swiftly and substantially reduced as industry and 
business and agriculture get into high production. 

The Government is now doing what it can to hurry this 
reconversion process. 

Through contract termination procedures it is providing 
quick payment to contractors. 

{ft has released controls on practically all materials which 
are necessary for peacetime production, reserving only those 
ew in which there is still a critical shortage. 

It has made arrangements for credit facilities for industry. 

By plant and surplus property disposal, it is helping pri- 
ate enterprise to get started again. 

In the consumer field the Government has released con- 
trols over articles which were needed for the war in such 
large quantities that civilians had to go without. 

For the information of the Congress, I am submitting as 
in appendix to this message a report by the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion showing what has already 
heen done by the Federal Government in reconversion. 
much that the Congress can do to help this 
process and to tide over the period between now and the 
time when reconversion is completed and civilian jobs are 
plentiful in a stable economy that provides full production, 
tull employment, and a high standard of living. 


~~ 
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1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The end of the war came more swiftly than most of us 
anticipated. Widespread cutbacks in war orders followed 
promptly. As a result, there has already been a considerable 
number of workers who are between jobs as war industries 
convert to peace. Other workers are returning to a forty- 
hour week and are faced with a corresponding reduction in 
take-home pay. 

‘This has led to a natural feeling of uneasiness among 
the rank and file of our people. Let me emphasize that there 
will be no reason for undue timidity. A vast backlog of 
orders may soon make possible the greatest peacetime indus- 
trial activity that we have ever seen. But this can happen 
only if the Congress and the Administration move vigorously 
and courageously to deal with the economic problems which 
peace has created. Then there need be no reason to feir 
either the immediate future or the years that lie ahead of 

Determined action now will create the atmosphere ot 
confidence which is so vital to a rapid reconversion with a 
minimum of unemployment and hardship. 


No matter how rapidly reconversion proceeds, however, 
no amount of effort or planning will be able immediately 
to provide a job for every one displaced from war work. 
Obviously, displaced war workers cannot find jobs until 
industry has been regeared and made ready to produce peace- 
time goods. During this lag the Government should pro- 
vide help. The cost of this transition from war to peace is 
as much a part of the cost of war as the transition from 
peace to war—and we should so consider it. 

This course is recommended not only as a matter of justice 
and humanity, but also as a matter of sound business. 
Nothing would be more harmful to our economy than to 
have every displaced war worker stop buying consumer 
goods. And nothing would be more conducive to a large- 
scale cessation of buying than the feeling on the part of dis- 
placed war workers that all their income had stopped and 
that their remaining financial resources had to be hoarded. 


Provision MApE FoR VETERANS 


For one group of those who may become unemployed in 
the near future—the demobilized veterans—the Congress 
has already made special provision. Any veteran who has 
satisfactorily completed ninety days of service is now entitled 
by law to a weekly unemployment allowance of $20 for as 
much as 52 weeks, depending on the length of his service. 

By contrast, there are more than 15,000,000 workers not 
protected under our present unemployment insurance laws. 
There are many millions more for whom protection is in- 
adequate. Many of these have been unable to accumulate 
adequate savings. 

On May 28, 1945, I recommended to the Congress that 
the Federal Government immediately supplement the un- 
employment insurance benefits now provided by the several 
States. That is the only feasible way to provide at least a 
subsistence payment in all parts of the United States during 
this coming unemployment period. 

As I pointed out then, the existing State laws relative to 
unemployment insurance are inadequate in three respects: 

(1) Only about 30,000,000 of our 43,000,000 non- 
agricultural workers are protected by unemployment in- 
surance. Federal Government employees, for example, such 
as Federal shipyard and arsenal workers, are not covered. 
Nor are employees of small businesses and small industrial 
establishments. Nor are the officers and men of the Merchant 
Marine who have braved enemy torpedoes and bombs to 
deliver supplies and the implements of war to our armed 
services and our allies. 

(2) The weekly benefit payments under many of the 
State laws are now far too low to provide subsistence and 
purchasing power for the workers and their families. Almost 
half of the States have the clearly inadequate maximum of 
$15 to $18 a week. 

(3) Many of the States pay benefits for too short a period. 
In more than one-third of the States, for example, eighteen 
weeks is the maximum. 


Concress Urcep to Act Now 


I recommended then, and I urgently renew my recommen- 
dation now, that the Congress take immediate action to make 
good these deficiencies for the present emergency period of 
reconversion. 

Specifically, coverage should be extended to include 
Federal employees, maritime workers and other workers 
not now insured. This additional compensation during the 
present emergency will have to be financed entirely by the 
Federal Government, but the benefits should appropriately 
be administered by the States. 

I also recommend, and I now repeat that recommendation, 
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that the Congress provide, through supplementary Federal 
emergency benefit payments, additional unemployment bene- 
fits so as to bring them up to adequate standards in all the 
States. All payments, however, should be made through 
the existing unemployment compensation machinery of the 
several States. 

During this emergency every eligible worker should be 
entitled to twenty-six weeks of unemployment benefits in 
any one year. The maximum weekly payment for those 
workers whose previous earnings were high enough, should 
be not less than $25 per week. 

If the Congress decides to take this very necessary step, 
it will also wish to reconsider and increase the unemploy- 
ment allowance provided for veterans. 


Ipte Pay Bitt Is DEFINED 


There has been so much misrepresentation about this 
temporary proposal that I think I should categorically state 
what the bill does not do. 

It does not give everyone $25 a week. Under it an ap- 
plicant must be ready, willing, and able to work and must 
have earned wages high enough so that the percentage rate 
will yield this maximum figure. 

It does not Federalize the unemployment compensation 
system. It leaves it with the States. 

It is not intended to take the place of the permanent 
amendments to the unemployment compensation system which 
are now being studied by the Congress. It is an emergency 
measure designed to expand the present system without 
changing its principles. It is designed only to meet the 
immediate pressing human problems of reconversion. 

This recommendation is not to be confused with the 
broader question of extending, expanding and improving our 
entire Social Security program of which unemployment in- 
surance is only a part. I expect to communicate with the 
Congress on this subject at a later date. But I sincerely 
urge that we do not wait for consideration of such a complex 
question before enacting this much-needed emergency legis- 
lation. 


2. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


In addition to those workers who will temporarily lose 
their jobs, there will be millions of others whose incomes 
will fall sharply with the end of war production. These 
will be added to the several million wage earners who even 
now have hourly earnings much below what is necessary for 
a decent standard of living. 

The inadequacy of these wages, in many cases, has been 
temporarily concealed by wartime increases in take-home 
pay resulting from overtime work. As these props to income 
are removed, however, low-wage earners will be hard pressed 
to feed, clothe, and house their families. This flies in the 
face of a sound public policy. Failure to correct this situa- 
tion will slow down, if it will not actually stop, our drive 
toward an expanding market for business and agriculture. 

The foundations of a healthy national economy cannot 
be secure so long as any large section of our working people 
receive substandard wages. The existence of substandard 
wage levels sharply curtails the national purchasing power 
and narrows the market for the products of our farms and 
factories. 

In the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, the Congress 
adopted a program intended to provide a minimum wage 
standard for a large number of American workers. 


Wace LEGISLATION RECALLED 


In that statute, the Congress declared it to be our national 
policy to eliminate, from interstate industry, wage levels 


detrimental to the maintenance of minimum standards of 
living. The establishment then of a minimum wage of 25 
cents per hour represented a first step toward the realiza- 
tion of that policy. The goal of 40 cents per hour, which 
under the act was to be made effective by 1945, was actually 
made fully effective more than a year ago by the voluntary 
action of the industry committees. 

I believed that the goal of a 40-cent minimum was in- 
adequate when established. It has now become obsolete. 

Increases in the cost of living since 1938 and changes 
in our national wage structure require an immediate and 
substantial upward revision of this minimum. Only in that 
way can the objectives of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
be realized, the national purchasing power protected, and 
an economy of full production and abundance preserved and 
maintained for the American people. 

The high prosperity which we seek in the post-war years 
will not be meaningful for all our people if any large pro- 
portion of our industrial wage earners receive wages as low 
as the minimum now sanctioned by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by substantially increasing the mini- 
mum wage specified therein to a level which will eliminate 
substandards of living, and assure the maintenance of the 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of workers. 


Wouvutp ExtTenp THE LABor Act 


The scope of the Fair Labor Standards Act also should 
be clarified and extended. In view of changes which have 
occurred since 1938, I believe it is no longer necessary to 
exclude from the minimum wage program the large number 
of workers engaged in agricultural processing who are now 
excluded. There now exists a twilight zone in which some 
workers are covered, and others, doing similar work, are 
not. Extension of coverage would benefit both workers and 
employers, by removing competitive inequities. 

Our achievements in this field during the last seven years 
of establishing minimum wages have been gratifying; but 
we must continue to move forward, step by step. 

I urge that the Congress act promptly. The wage struc- 
ture on which businessmen may make future plans should 
be settled quickly. 


3. WARTIME CONTROLS 


One of the outstanding achievements of the war has been 
the success of the Government in holding the line against 
inflation. This is the first time in any major war that the 
United States has been able substantially to stabilize its 
economy. 

That fact now permits us to enter into the difficult period 
of readjustment without the threat of a disastrous price 
collapse. 

For this result much credit is due to the Congress, which 
in the face of great insistence from many interested pressure 
groups refused steadfastly to take the easy way. 

Great credit is due to the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, the War Labor Board, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the War Food Administration, the War Produc- 
tion Board, and the other stabilization agencies. Despite 
great pressure, and often unjust abuse, they continued to 
hold the line for the benefit of the great mass of Americans. 

And, above all, great credit is due to the people of the 
United States, the great body of average citizens, who, for 
four difficult years and with only a few exceptions, sub- 
ordinated their personal interest to the long-range interest 
of the nation as a whole. 
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WakRNS ON INFLATION OF PAST 


Many of the demands of the war for commodities have 
now decreased. ‘They will decrease further during the 
initial period of unemployment which will come with the 
cancellation of war contracts. As a result, prices of some 
commodities are bound to soften. But if that happens in 
the next few months, we cannot allow ourselves to be misled. 

We must keep in mind the experience of the period im- 
mediately after the first World War. After a lull of a 
few months following the Armistice of 1918, prices turned 
upward, scrambling for inventories started, and prices soon 
got completely out of hand. We found ourselves in one of 
the worst inflations in our history, culminating in the crash 
of 1920 and the disastrous inflation of 1920 and 1921. 

We must be sure this time not to repeat that bitter mis- 
take. When reconversion really gets under way, and men 
vo back to work, and payrolls increase, and the pent-up de- 
mands of the war years at home and abroad for peacetime 
products begin to make themselves felt, we shall face the 
same scramble for goods, the same speculative excesses that 
developed in 1919. 

We must be in a position to overcome that danger if we 
expect to achieve an orderly transition to peacetime levels 
of full production and full employment. However, we must 
not allow inflationary dangers to obscure our vision of the 
possibilities of lower incomes and widespread unemploy- 
ment. Our policy must guard against both contingencies. 

Immediately after the Japanese decision to surrender, the 
Office of Price Administration moved promptly to eliminate 
rationing on gasoline, fuel oil, stoves, and processed foods. 


Prick ProGRaMm EMPHASIZED 


During the transition period the Price Administrator, of 
course, will eliminate rationing and price controls on one 
commodity after another just as soon as supply comes into 
balance with demand. At the same time he will make what- 
ever price adjustments are required to facilitate rapid re- 
conversion and re-employment. 

However, it will be necessary for him to continue to resist 
unreasonable pressures for higher prices on some commodi- 
ties, just as he has resisted them all through the war. In 
resisting these pressures and in carrying out his difficult 
responsibilities, | must state clearly that he has both my 
backing and my confidence. 

[t will similarly be necessary for the Government to resist 
pressures for increases in wage rates which would imperil 
price ceilings. 

Without some general stabilization the consumer cannot 
be protected. Without stabilization, reconversion cannot 
proceed as rapidly as it should; for stability of cost is in- 
dispensable to sound business planning. 

The price-control and stabilization program has received 
the backing of the great majority of businessmen through- 
out the war period. With few exceptions, business groups 
have realized clearly their own personal stake and the stake 
of our basic economy in the success of the anti-inflation pro- 
vram, 

During the months that lie ahead, however, some groups 
in business may be tempted to substitute for this long-range, 
wartime thinking, a short-range policy designed to secure 
prices high enough to provide immediate profits over and 


above their temporarily high costs of production due to their 


initial low volume. 
NEED FOR CONTROLS STRESSED 


These pressures must be resisted. Prices must be held 
firmly on reconversion items as well as on cost of living 
items during the coming months. 


The American people are entitled to a firm reassurance 
not only on the part of the Administration, but from the 
Congress itself, that rents and the prices of clothing, food, 
and other essentials will be held in line. They are also en- 
titled to buy washing machines, vacuum cleaners, automo- 
biles and other products at prices based on our traditional 
system of high output and low unit costs. 

The promise of good profits for businessmen must not be 
based on small initial volume. It must be based on the full 
all-out production which it is my belief that American in- 
dustry will rapidly achieve. 

Because of heavy wartime needs, it has been necessary to 
allocate available supplies of many foods among various 
claimants within this country, and among other countries. 
It has been necessary to set aside large blocks of specified 
commodities in order to make these commodities available 
for military and other essential needs. Rationing of food 
for consumers has been necessary in the interest of fair dis- 
tribution. 

Many of these controls have already been eliminated and 
all remaining allocations, set-asides, and rationing will be 
removed as rapidly as the supply situation will permit. 

However, supplies of some of our principal foods will 
continue beyond the end of 1945 to be too small for the 
demand. 


AIMS AT OrDERLY DISTRIBUTION 


For example, the world will be short of requirements for 
fats and oils and sugar for some months, and allocations 
and rationing will probably have to be continued into 1946. 
We must not move so rapidly as to endanger the orderly 
distribution of goods on which we have based our living 
during the emergency. 

Let me add that in no case should rationing controls be 
removed if by so doing we should jeopardize our relief ship- 
ments to Europe and other distressed war areas. We have 
a moral obligation to the people of these liberated areas. 
More than that, our own enlightened self-interest tells us 
that hungry people are rarely advocates of democracy. The 
rehabilitation of these countries, and indeed the removal of 
American occupational troops, may be unnecessarily delayed 
if we fail to meet these responsibilities during the next few 
months. 

During the reconversion period and as long as shortages 
in certain materials other than food continue, the War Pro- 
duction Board will have to support the stabilization program 
as it has done during the past four years. 

It must be in a position to take action where necessary, to 
increase scarce materials and facilities, break bottlenecks, 
channel production to meet essential needs, safeguard the 
opportunities for small business concerns, and, above all, to 
control inventories so as to prevent speculative hoarding 
and unbalanced distribution. 

As the Congress knows, the War Production Board has 
already removed a great majority of the controls which were 
in force during the war, and many more will be removed 
during the next few months. 

I trust that the Congress will agree, however, that the 
controls which still remain and which are still considered 
necessary by the agency charged with responsibility should 
not be removed until the need for them disappears. The 
need to control a few critical materials which the war has 
caused to be in short supply will continue for some time 
until adequate supplies are again available. Foremost 
among these materials are tin and crude rubber. 

It will also be necessary for some period to prevent the 
hoarding of items now badly needed and in great demand 
for the civilian economy. Many critical shortages can be 
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avoided by the extension of general inventory controls which 
would prevent the accumulation of unreasonably large stocks 
in the hands of a few. This will speed the reconversion 
program and will also greatly assist in avoiding inflation 
of the price structure. 


MATERIALS FROM ABROAD NEEDED 


The extension of one further type of control should have 
consideration at this time. In the national interest, this 
Government has made and should continue to make agree- 
ments for securing our fair share of materials from certain 
foreign sources and also agreements for supplying various 
materials and products abroad. The Government should 
have authority to assure the carrying out of such commit- 
ments. | 

These production and inventory controls, as well as the 
allocations of food, set-asides of commodities, and rationing 
among consumers have been set up under the second war 
powers act. Most of the provisions of this act expire on 
December 31, 1945. 

I am convinced that an orderly transition to a peace- 
time economy will require the use of some of these controls 
after the first of the year. 

I request the Congress, therefore, to extend the provisions 
of the Second War Powers Act, either in its present form 
or with appropriate limitations, preserving the powers neces- 
sary to achieve the objectives I have outlined. 

The Congress has my definite assurance that none of these 
war powers will be exercised by the executive branch of 
the Government unless they are deemed essential to the at- 
tainment of the objective of an orderly stabilized recon- 
version. The Congress should, of course, if it extends the 
statute, reserve the right to terminate it by legislation at 
any time it deems necessary. 


Sees An Arp To BUSINESS 


I hope that the Congress will not delay the extension of 
this authority. Delay would retard reconversion by creating 
uncertainty on the part of business as to whether necessary 
controls will be retained or not. Businessmen, in planning 
for next year’s activities, wi'l be assisted greatly by knowing 
in advance whether or not the Government is going to 
keep a firm hand at the brakes to prevent inflation. 

The termination of the wartime food subsidies, for which 
a total of $1,798,000,000 has been authorized for the cur- 
rent year, is one of the important problems in reconversion. 
Agencies dealing directly with this problem are now meet- 
ing jointly to determine in what order and at what time 
these food subsidies may be eliminated without an undue 
disturbance to farm income or living costs. 

Subsidies for purposes other than food are also being 
reviewed by the agencies concerned, who are collecting the 
necessary data for an orderly liquidation at the earliest date 
compatible with the stabilization program. 

Those subsidies which were designed originally to stimu- 
late increased production should not be removed at a time 
or in a manner to incite inflation and upset our economy. 

I have directed that early reports be made on this im- 
portant problem. 


4. WAR POWERS AND EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES REORGANIZATION 


I should like to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the legal difficulties that will arise unless care is taken in 
the drafting of legislation terminating wartime controls and 
wartime agencies. 

I have asked the Attorney General to prepare a report 


on the principal statutes that confer wartime powers and 
on the various wartime agencies, with particular reference 
to the circumstances under which each terminates. 

A copy of this memorandum is attached for the informa- 
tion of the Congress. It is an able and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the applicable laws. 

Your attention is particularly called to the statement in 
the opinion of the Attorney General to the effect that the 
broad basis of governmental power on which the existing 
emergency and wartime statutes rest has not been terminated 
by the unconditional surrender of our enemies. 

Certain of the wartime statutes which have been made 
effective “in time of war,” “during the present war,” or 
“for the duration of the war” continue to be effective until 
a formal state of peace has been restored, or until some 
earlier termination date is made applicable by appropriate 
governmental action. 

Another group of statutes which by their provisions ter- 
minate “upon the cessation of hostilities’ or “upon termina- 
tion of the war,” will in fact and in law terminate only by 
a formal proclamation to that effect by the President or by 
appropriate Congressional action. 

From time to time action will be taken with respect to 
these agencies, with the general objective of streamlining 
the Government into a peacetime organization as quickly 
as possible. 

No Proc.taMaATions Now 


The time has not yet arrived, however, for the procla- 
mation of the cessation of hostilities, much less the ter- 
mination of the war. Needless to say, such proclamations 
will be made as soon as circumstances permit. 

It has been necessary during the course of the war to 
make numerous important redistributions of functions 
among executive agencies. 

This has been accomplished by the President under the 
authority of Title I of the first War Powers Act. This 
act expires six months after the termination of the war, or 
at such earlier time as may be designated by appropriate 
Governmental action. 

If the Congress or the President were formally to de- 
clare the present war terminated, it would automatically 
cause all the steps taken under the first War Powers Act 
with respect to the war agencies to expire, and would have 
the Government revert automatically to its pre-existing 
status six months after the declaration. 

If this were to occur, it would cause great confusion and 
chaos in the Government. It is the policy of this Admin- 
istration not to exercise wartime powers beyond the point 
at which it is necessary to exercise them. 

Similarly, the wartime agencies of the Government will 
not be allowed to continue to perform functions not re- 
quired by present conditions. 

Woutp TRANSFER FUNCTIONS 

Those functions of the wartime agencies which must be 
retained during part or all of the period of reconversion 
should be transferred as promptly as practicable to the per- 
manent department and agencies of the Government. The 
remaining functions, appropriate only to the crisis through 
which we have passed, should be terminated in an orderly, 
systematic fashion as soon as possible. 

A program of winding up wartime agencies and distribut- 
ing their functions on a peacetime basis is now being pur- 
sued under the powers vested in the President by Title I 
of the first War Powers Act. 

Therefore, I urge that the Congress do not yet adopt a 
resolution proclaiming the termination of the war or the 
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the cessation of hostilities. 
Such a resolution would automatically cause the death of 
and wartime agencies before we are 


termination of the emergenésgs: 


any War powers 
ready. 

\t the same time I recognize that the Congress may wish 
to repeal certain specific wartime statutes. If this is to be 
done, the repeal should be on a selective basis, through the 
adoption of specific statutes dealing with each wartime 


power which the Congress decides should be terminated. 
EARLIER REQUEST RECALLED 


In my message dated May 24, 1945, it was recommended 
that permanent legislation be enacted which would author- 
ize the President to submit to the Congress, from time to 
time, plans providing for the reorganization of executive 
agencies, each such plan to become effective unless the Con- 
yress should reject it by concurrent resolution. 

This type of joint action by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent has produced, and will produce, far better results than 
can be achieved by the usual legislative process in the field 
of executive reorganization. 

If proper progress is to be made, it is necessary to permit 
the President to lay out the machinery for carrying out his 
responsibility for the conduct of the executive branch, sub- 
ject to rejection by the two houses of Congress. Executive 
initiative, subject to Congressional veto, is an effective ap- 
proach to governmental reorganization. 

The responsibility of conducting the executive branch 
rests upon the President. It is fair and efficient to permit 
him to lay out the machinery for carrying out that responsi- 
bility. 

The means for doing this should be generally along the 
lines of the Reorganization Act of 1939, which gives the 
initiative to the President, but reserves power to the Con- 
gress by a majority vote to nullify any action of the Presi- 
dent which does not meet with its approval. 

Considerable progress was made in efficiency of Govern- 
ment under this Reorganization Act of 1939, I recommend 
that such powers be made of permanent duration and that 
the legislation be sufficiently flexible to permit any kind of 
adjustment for which necessity may arise. 

It is clear to all of us that the Government has a difficult 
and important task in the years which lie ahead. Our Gov- 
ernment belongs to the people and the people have a right 
to expect from their Government the greatest possible efh- 
ciency in carrying out its tasks. 

Our Government has never been as efficient as we should 
like to see it. ‘To some degree this may be charged to the 
ize of some of the tasks assigned to it. To some extent, it 
is also due to the lack of trained Government personnel 
and the low salaries paid to Government officials. 

‘There is no question that the war has taught us a great 
deal about Government administration. There is still, how- 
ever, much room for improvement. 

Nerep For Errictency Cirep 

I have undertaken directly through the members of the 
Cabinet and also through the directors of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion and the Bureau of the 
Budget to emphasize the need for more efficient operation in 
ill the executive branches of the Government. I have re- 
quested them to examine administrative procedures, and to 
peed up and simplify their operations to the maximum 
ractical degree. 

I have also requested the Bureau of the Budget to ex- 
imine closely with each department and agency head, the 
vctual needs of his office following the surrender of Japan. 
They have been asked to reduce budgets promptly and fully 


)? 


wherever cuts are indicated. The Bureau of the Budget 
is now completing studies which will result in reductions 
of millions of dollars in the expense of operating our Gov- 
ernment. 

We must continue relentlessly this program for in- 
creased Government efficiency. The Congress can depend 
upon the Executive to push this program with the utmost 
vigor. 


5. FULL EMPLOYMENT 


I am confident that, with the cooperation of American 
industry, labor, and agriculture, we can bridge the gap be- 
tween war and peace. 

When we have reconverted our economy to a peacetime 
basis, however, we shall not be satisfied with merely our 
pre-war economy. The American people have set high goals 
for their own future. They have set these goals high be- 
cause they have seen how great can be the productive ca- 
pacity of our country. 

The levels of production and income reached during the 
war years have given our citizens an appreciation of what 
a full production peacetime economy can be. 

They are not interested in boom prosperity—for that only 
too often leads to panic and depression. But they are in- 
terested in providing opportunity for work and for ultimate. 
security. 

Government must do its part and assist industry and 
labor to get over the line from war to peace. 

That is why I have asked for unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation. 

That is why I now ask for full-employment legislation. 

The objectives for our domestic economy which we seek 
in our long-range plans were summarized by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt over a year and a half 
ago in the form of an economic Bill of Rights. Let us make 
the attainment of those rights the essence of post-war 
American economic life. 


RooseEvELT’s STATEMENT QUOTED 


I repeat the statement of President Roosevelt: 

“In our day these economic truths have become accepted 
as self-evident. We have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights under which a new basis of security and 
prosperity can be established for all—regardless of station, 
race, or creed. 

‘“‘Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative job in the in- 
dustries, or shops or farms or mines of the nation. 

“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 
clothing and recreation. 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products 
at a return which will give him and his family a decent 
living. 

“The right of every businessman, large and small, to 
trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition 
and domination by monopolies at home or abroad. 

“The right of every family to a decent home. 

“The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity 
to achieve and enjoy good health. 

“The right to adequate protection from the economic 
fears of old age, sickness, accident, and unemployment. 

“The right to a good education. 

‘All of these rights spell security. And after this war 
is won we must be prepared to move forward, in the imple- 
mentation of these rights, to new goals of human happiness 
and well-being. 

‘America’s own rightful place in the world depends in 
larze part upon how fully these and similar rights have 
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been carried into practice for our citizens. For unless there 
is security here at home there cannot be lasting peace in 
the world.” 


Witt Tett Concress or Aims 


I shall from time to time communicate with the Congress 
on some of the subjects included in this enumeration of eco- 
nomic rights. 

Most of them, in the last analysis, depend upon full pro- 
duction and full employment at decent wages. 

There has been much discussion about the necessity of 
continuing full employment after the war if we hope to 
continue in substantial degree the prosperity which came 
with the war years. 

The time has come for action along these lines. 

To provide jobs we must look first and foremost to pri- 
vate enterprise—to industry, agriculture, and labor. Gov- 
ernment must inspire enterprise with confidence. That con- 
fidence must come mainly through deeds, not words. 

But it is clear that confidence will be promoted by certain 
assurances given by the Government. 

Assurance that all the facts about full employment and 
opportunity will be gathered periodically for the use of all. 

Assurance of stability and consistency in public policy, so 
that enterprise can plan better by knowing what the Govern- 
ment intends to do. 

Assurance that every governmental policy and program 
will be pointed to promote maximum production and em- 
ployment in private enterprise. 

Assurance that priority will be given to doing those things 
first which stimulate normal employment most. 


Must Accept RESPONSIBILITY 


A national reassertion of the right to work for every 
American citizen able and willing to work—a declaration 
of the ultimate duty of government to use its own resources 
if ali other methods should fail to prevent prolonged un- 
employment—these will help to avert fear and establish 
full employment. The prompt and firm acceptance of this 
bedrock public responsibility will reduce the need for its 
exercise. 

I ask that full employment legislation to provide these 
vital assurances be speedily enacted. Such legislation should 
also provide machinery for a continuous full-employment 
policy—to be developed and pursued in cooperation among 
industry, agriculture, and labor, between the Congress and 
the Chief Executive, between the people and their Govern- 
ment. 

Full employ...ent means full opportunity for all under 
the American economic system—nothing more and nothing 
less. 

In human terms, full employment means opportunity to 
get a good peacetime job for every worker who is ready, 
able and willing to take one. It does not mean made work, 
or making people work. 

In economic terms, full employment means full produc- 
tion and the opportunity to sell goods—all the goods that 
industry and agriculture can produce. 

In government terms, full employment means opportunity 
to reduce the ratio of public spending to private investment 
without sacrificing essential services. 

In worldwide terms, full employment in America means 
vreater economic security and more opportunity for lasting 
peace throughout the world. 

These goals and the machinery to carry them out are set 
forth in legislation now pending before the Congress on 
which extensive public hearings have been held. The country 
justifiably expects early action along these lines. 


6. FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMITTEE 

During the years of war production we made substantial 
progress in overcoming many of the prejudices which had 
resulted in discriminations against minority groups. 

Many of the injustices based upon considerations of race, 
religion and color were removed. Many were prevented. 
Perfection was not reached, of course, but substantial 
progress was made. 

In the reconversion period and thereafter, we should 
make every effort to continue this American ideal. It is 
one of the fundamentals of our political philosophy and it 
should be an integral part of our economy. 

The fair employment practice committee is continuing 
during the transition period. I have already requested that 
legislation be enacted placing the fair employment practice 
committee on a permanent basis. I repeat that recommenda- 
tion. 


7. LABOR DISPUTES AND WAGE 
STABILIZATION 


Our national welfare requires that during the reconver- 
sion period production of civilian goods and services—as 
full production as possible—go forward without interrup- 
tion, and that labor and industry cooperate to keep strikes 
and lockouts at a minimum. 

Those who have the responsibility of labor relations must 
recognize that responsibility. This is not the time for short- 
sighted management to seize upon the chance to reduce 
wages and try to injure labor unions. Equally it is not the 
time for labor leaders to shirk their responsibility and per- 
mit widespread industrial strife. 

With this objective in view, I shall shortly convene a 
conference of representatives of organized labor and industry 
for the purpose of working out by agreement means to 
minimize labor disputes. 

In the interim period, pending the convening of the con- 
ference, I have called upon the representatives of organized 
labor and industry to continue their adherence to the no- 
strike, no lockout policy. During this interim period, labor 
disputes which threaten a substantial interference with the 
transition to a peacetime economy should be submitted to 
the War Labor Board. They would there be handled by 
the board under existing procedures. The country will expect 
parties to any such disputes to comply voluntarily with the 
determinations of the War Labor Board. 


CoMPETITION FoR LABor EASED 


The threat of inflationary bidding-up of wage rates by 
competition in a short labor market has disappeared. There- 
fore the War Labor Board has removed the necessity of ap- 
proving proposed voluntary wage increases, so long as they 
will not be used to obtain an increase in price ceilings. 

I have conferred upon the War Labor Board adequate 
authority to correct maladjustments and inequities in wage 
rates arising in the reconversion period which will tend 
to interfere with the effective transition to a peacetime 
economy. 

The board should be terminated as soon after the con- 
clusion of the forthcoming industry-labor conference as the 
orderly disposition of the work of the board and the pro- 
visions of the War Labor Disputes Act permit, and after 
facilities have been provided to take care of the wage stabili- 
zation functions under the act of Oct. 2, 1942. 

Meanwhile, plans for strengthening the Department of 
Labor, and bringing under it functions properly belonging 
to it, are going forward. With the return to a peacetime 
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economy and the elimination of the present temporary war- 
time agencies and procedures, we must look to coliective 
bargaining, aided and supplemented by a truly effective sys- 
tem of conciliation and voluntary arbitration, as the best 
and most democratic method of maintaining sound industrial 
relations. 


8. UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
| EXTENSION 


Placing demobilized veterans and displaced war workers 
in new peacetime jobs is the major human problem of our 
country’s reconversion to a peacetime economy. It is im- 
perative that this work be done swiftly and efficiently, and 
that men and women lose a minimum amount of time be- 
tween jobs. 

The next few months are crucial. What we do now will 
affect our American way of life for decades to come. 

The United States Employment Service has an important 
responsibility in the performance of this task. 

At present, this agency operates as a natiOnal and cen- 
tralized system with a free flow of information among its 
offices. Under the 1946 Appropriation Act, the offices are to 
be turned back to the forty-eight States within ninety days 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, the Government 
realized that the manpower of the nation could be mobilized 
more efficiently if the United States Employment Service 
were centralized under Federal control. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers had to be recruited from all parts of 
the country. Often, they were wanted in regions far from 
their homes. Certain areas had surpluses of labor; others 
were desperately in need of more workers. This situation 
could be met only through a centrally operated employment 
service that covered the entire nation. 


PROBLEM REVERSES ITSELF 


Now we are faced with this problem in reverse. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women will want to seek 
jobs in towns and cities other than those in which they 
worked during the war. They may want to return home, 
or they may want to strike out in search of new opportunities 
in new surroundings. 

Millions of veterans also will be coming back in search 
of peacetime jobs. They will want to know where such jobs 
can be found, not only in their own areas, but also in other 
parts of the land. 

The task of helping this vast army of job seekers to fit 
themselves into a peacetime economy is fully as difficult as 
the mobilization of manpower for war. To make any de- 
cided change in the machinery to handle this problem now 
‘would cause unnecessary hardship to workers and veterans. 
It would slow down the entire process of reconversion. 

1 urgently recommend that the Congress do not yet return 
the employment service to the States. Ultimately it should 
returned. However, it should be continued under 
Federal control at least until the expiration of the War 
Mobilization Act—June 30, 1947. 

I also recommend that its appropriation be increased by 
$10,000,000 for the current fiscal year. Prompt action on 
this matter is especially important since personnel and facil- 
ities must be quickly enlarged to handle the rising tide of 
veterans and war workers who will be seeking jobs. 


be SO 


9. AGRICULTURE 


One of the most magnificent production jobs in the war 
has been done by the farmers of the United States. They 
have met the unprecedented demands of the war, and, at 


the same time, have provided our civilian population with 
more food per capita than during the 1935-39 pre-war 
period. 

No other group in America labored longer or harder to 
meet the war demands put upon them. Food production last 
year reached a peak more than a third above the pre-war 
years despite the fact that farm population has declined by 
about 5,000,000 since 1940. 

Fortunately, farmers were aided by better-than-average 
weather conditions over the country. We cannot, however, 
count on continuance of better-than-average weather. There- 
fore, because of the great demands for food that exist in 
this country and for relief abroad, the Department of Agri- 
culture is planning for another year of full production. 

This does not mean the same volume of production for 
each individual crop, because the surrender of Japan has 
brought changes in the demand pattern. But the total acreage 
needed for next year will not be greatly different from this 
year. 

The Government now must be prepared to carry out the 
nation’s responsibility to aid farmers in making their neces- 
sary readjustments from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 
The Congress already has provided post-war supports against 
price collapse for many farm products. This was a provi- 
sion of wisdom and foresight. 

After the first World War farm prices dropped more than 
50 per cent from the spring of 1920 to the spring of 1921. 
We do not intend to permit a repetition of the disaster that 
followed the first World War. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has assured me that he will use all means now authorized 
by the Congress to carry out the price-support commitments. 


ADDITIONAL MEASURES NEEDED 


But there is need for additional measures to strengthen 
the machinery for carrying out price-support commitments, 
and for laying the basis for broader peacetime markets for 
agricultural products. 

The Congress already has provided for one such post- 
war measure that needs now to be adapted to our changed 
situation. Recognizing that the lend-lease program required 
greatly increased production and that this increase cou!d 
not be suddenly discontinued when the program stopped, the 
Congress wisely set aside $500,000,000 of lend-lease funds 
for price support of farm commodities. 

This money is now available for the purpose for which 
it was intended, but in order that it may be used most ef- 
fectively whenever the need arises, I recommend early legis- 
lation which would make those funds available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on a continuing basis. Such 
action would reaffirm the specific intent of the Congress as 
to the use of this money for safeguarding farm prices. 

Strengthening the machinery for carrying out price- 
support commitments is one measure necessary to safeguard 
farm prices. Stimulation of the export of farm commodities 
is another. More food is needed in the war-ravaged areas 
of the world. In the process of meeting relief requirements 
abroad we have the opportunity of developing export markets 
for the future. 

The farmer has always faced certain specific problems 
which are ;eculiar to his occupation. His crops are at the 
mercy of the weather. 

The factory owner and the worker at the machine have 
available to them insurance programs which protect them 
from losses. Our farmers have the right to the same kind 
of protection. Strengthening and further development of 
crop insurance for farmers, organized and backed by the 
Federal Government, can give them this protection. A well- 
rounded crop-insurance program, together with the assurance 
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of reasonable and stable farm prices, will go a long way 
toward meeting basic problems which have plagued farmers 
in the past. 

Much that has been accomplished during the war was 
made possible by the wise national program in support of 
scientific research in agriculture and forestry, and by the 
program for the conservation and improvement of our soil 
and forest resources. These policies have paid large divi- 
dends during the war. We ought to continue and strengthen 
them. 

Within recent years the Congress has enacted various 
measures which have done much to improve the economic 
status of this country’s farmers and to make rural living 
more attractive. In enacting individual pieces of legislation 
it has not been possible to make adjustments in existing 
measures in keeping with the changing pattern of needs. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is now re-examining existing 
agricultural programs in the light of peacetime needs in 
order that they may make the fullest contribution to the 
welfare of farmers and the people as a whole. I hope that 
the Congress also, through its appropriate committees, will 
give careful consideration to this problem with a view to 
making such adjustments as are necessary to strengthen the 
effectiveness of these various measures. 


10. SELECTIVE SERVICE 


While the cruel lessons of war are fresh in every mind, it 
is fitting that we now undertake appropriate measures for 
the future security of the United States. 

The times call for a broad and realistic appraisal of our 
military needs and obligations. This nation, and the other 
members of the family of nations, are facing the hazardous 
transition to a peace economy in a world grown acutely 
sensitive to power. 

We have charted the course to a stable world peace, but 
that course still remains to be sailed. 

We must, of course, plan for the immediate needs of this 
year and the next. But we would break faith with those 
who won for us the victory if we should fail at the same 
time to adopt an integrated and long-range program for the 
national security. 

As a sovereign nation, we must continue to be ready to 
defend our national integrity by maintaining and manning 
adequate defense establishments within this continent, at 
the Panama Canal, and at all our bases overseas. As a 
member of the Security Council of the United Nations, we 
must have an immediate obligation to bear a share, com- 
mensurate with our national standing, in safeguarding the 
future security of all peace-loving nations. As a victor in the 
greatest war of history, we are committed now to an armed 
occupation of the lands of our defeated enemies until it is 
assured that the principles for which we fought shall prevail 
in the reconstruction of those lands. 

To meet these immediate obligations will require the 
maintenance for some time of a real measure of our present 
land, sea and air power. 

And in this first year after victory our people have another 
obligation, one which is felt in almost every Amerian home. 
We owe it to those now in the armed forces that they be 
returned to civilian life with all possible speed. 

To provide the personnel necessary to meet these im- 
mediate obligations we must obtain replacements for those 
veterans who have already rendered long and arduous 
service. 


Ask Action To Arp RECRUITING 


We shall make every effort to raise these replacements 
by recruiting volunteers. To that end I ask that the Congress 


consider ways and means to assure the maximum success of 
the recruiting campaigns which have already been authorized. 
I suggest that legislation be enacted to remove the present 
restriction on eligibility for voluntary enlistment and to 
allow the armed fores to enlist a larger number of volunteers 
than is now authorized. It is further recommended that in 
order to enable the armed forces satisfactorily to compete 
in the procurement of personnel, the Congress provide suit- 
able inducements for volunteer service in the Army and 
Navy. 

However, in view of our extensive national commitments, 
I am certain, as are the War and Navy Departments, that 
we cannot rely on voluntary recruitment as the sole method 
of procuring the necessary replacements. 

I, therefore, urge that the Congress continue inductions 
to assure replacements for these veterans, in such numbers as 
are not supplied by volunteers. 

An unforgivable discrimination would result if, by sus- 
pending inductions now, we should favor those who have had 
no military service at the cost of requiring continued sacrifice 
from those who have already done their part. 

Our first concern should be for those who have been in 
the armed forces for several years. They have been separated 
from their homes and from their loved ones. Many of them 
have been under constant fire and continuous danger for 
months and even years. We should try to avoid imposing 
further service upon them. 

The only way that this can be done is to continue the 
induction of young men who as yet have not served a tour 
of active duty in the armed services. Only when we find 
that we are able to obtain a sufficient number of volunteers 
to fill the necessary quotas for our occupational needs can 
we discontinue the Selective Service system. 


ALTERNATIVES “VERY SIMPLE” 


Of course it is entirely up to the Congress to choose the 
means by which we will provide and maintain the necessary 
strength to meet our commitments. The alternatives pre- 
sented are very simple. There are no others. Either we re- 
tain men now in the service for a further indefinite period, 
or we provide replacements by further inductions. 

As you know, I have already directed the Selective Serv- 
ice to cut down the number of inductions from 80,000 to 
50,000 per month, and to limit them to the age group of 
18 through 25. 

It would seem reasonable to limit inductions hereafter to 
men between the ages of 18 and 25, inclusive, and fix their 
maximum term of service at two years. 

Under the existing statute, inductees can be legally re- 
tained only for the duration of the war and a period of six 
months thereafter. I trust that, in any event, the Congress 
will not pass a resolution to the effect that the war has 
terminated for the purpose of this statute. To do so would 
give to all inducted men and temporary officers of the Arm; 
now on active duty the right to civilian status, and would 
create an impossible demobilization situation. 

These are the military steps which it is apparent must be 
taken at once to meet the needs of the transition from war 
to peace. First things necessarily come first. 

But the full needs of our national security run far beyond 
this immediate period of transition. We should make timely 
preparation for the nation’s long-range security, while we 
are still mindful of what it has cost us in this war to have 
been unprepared. 

It is, therefore, my intention to communicate with the 
Congress from time to time during the current session with 
respect to a comprehensive and continuous program of na- 
tional security, including a universal training program, uni- 
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fication of the armed services and the use and control of 
atomic energy. 


11. HOUSING 


The largest single opportunity for the rapid post-war ex- 
pansion of private investment and employment lies in the 
field of housing, both urban and rural. The present short- 
age of decent homes and the enforced widespread use of 
substandard housing indicate vital unfilled needs of the na- 
tion. These needs will become more marked as veterans 
begin to come back and look for places to live. 

There is wide agreement that, over the next ten years, 
there should be built in the United States an average of 
from a million to a million and a half homes a year. 

Such a program would provide an opportunity for private 
capital to invest from six to seven billion dollars annually. 
Private enterprise in this field could provide employment 
for several million workers each year. A housing program 
of this realistic size would, in turn, stimulate a vast amount 
of business and employment in industries which make house 
furnishings and equipment of every kind, and in the in- 
dustries which supply the materials for them. It would 
provide an impetus for new products, and would develop 
new markets for a variety of manufactured articles to be 
made by private enterprise. 

Housing is high on the list of matters calling for decisive 
Congressional action. This is reflected in recommendations 
contained in reports recently issued by the post-war com- 
mittees of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 
While differing opinions may be held as to detail, these pro- 
posals for action already developed in the Congress appear 
to me sound and essential. 

I urgently recommend that the Congress, at an early date, 
enact broad and comprehensive housing legislation. 


STRESSES PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The cardinal principle underlying such legislation should 
be that house construction and financing for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our citizens should be done by private enter- 
prise. 

We should retain and improve upon the present excellent 
Government facilities which permit the savings of the people 
to be channeled voluntarily into private house construction 
on financing terms that will serve the needs of home owners 
of moderate income. 

The present principles of insurance of housing invest- 
ment—now tested by years of experience—should be re- 
tained and extended, so as to encourage direct investment in 
housing by private financing institutions. 

The Government, in addition to providing these facilities 
to help private enterprise and private capital build homes, 
should take effective measures to stimulate research in 
methods and materials of housing construction. In this way 
better and cheaper methods may be developed to build homes. 

In addition to this type of research the Government might 
well undertake to assist communities in making recurrent 
community studies in matters relating to housing and real 
estate generally. Such a program would contribute in great 
degree to the progress of private initiative and private capital 
investment in housing. 

We must go on. We must widen our horizon even 
further. We must consider the redevelopment of large areas 
of the blighted and slum sections of our cities so that in 
the truly American way they may be remade to accommo- 
date families not only of low-income groups as heretofore, 
but of every income group. We must make it possible for 
private enterprise to do the major part of this job. In most 
cases it is now impossible for private enterprise to do the 


major part of this job. In most cases it is now impossible 
for private enterprise to contemplate rebuilding slum areas 
without public assistance. The land cost generally is too 
high. 

Fietp For Feperat Ap 


The time has come for the Government to begin to un- 
dertake a program of Federal aid to stimulate and promote 
the redevelopment of these deteriorating areas. Such Fed- 
eral aid should be extended only to those communities which 
are willing to bear a fair part of the cost of clearing their 
blighted city areas and preparing them for redevelopment 
and rebuilding. 

The rebuilding of these areas should conform to broad 
city plans, provide adequately for displaced families and 
make maximum use of private capital. Here lies another 
road toward establishing a better standard of city living, 
toward increasing business activity and providing jobs. 

This nation has recognized the need of using public funds 
to clear slums and to provide homes for those families who 
could not otherwise enjoy adequate housing because of the 
difference between their present earning power and the cost 
or rental of a decent home. We cannot, and we will not, 
recede from these purposes. 

For those low-income groups, representing but a small 
portion of the total housing need, our pre-war program of 
Federal aid to communities for low-rent housing should be 
resumed. Only in that way can we make progress toward 
our ultimate goal laid down in the economic bill of rights 
of a decent home for every American family. 

I recommend, also, that we quicken our rate of progress 
in rural housing. As a general rule, housing conditions on 
farms and in rural areas are relatively worse than in our 
cities. In housing, as well as in other benefits of the Amer- 
ican system, farm families should enjoy equality with city 
dwellers. 

A decent standard of housing for all is one of the irre- 
ducible obligations of modern civilization. The housing 
challenge is now squarely before us. The people of the 
United States, so far ahead in wealth and productive capa- 
city, deserve to be the best housed people in the world. We 
must begin to meet that challenge at once. 


12. RESEARCH 


Progress in scientific research and development is an in- 
dispensable condition to the future welfare and security of 
the nation. The events of the past few years are both proof 
and prophecy of what science can do. 

Science in this war has worked through thousands of men 
and women who labored selflessly and, for the most part, 
anonymously in the laboratories, pilot plants, and proving 
grounds of the nation. 

Through them, science, always pushing forward the 
frontiers of knowledge, forged the new weapons that short- 
ened the war. 

Progress in science cannot depend alone upon brilliant 
inspiration or sudden flights of genius. We have recently 
had a dramatic demonstration of this truth. In peace and 
in war, progress comes slowly in small new bits, from the 
unremitting day-by-day labors of thousands of men and 
women. 

No nation can maintain a position of leadership in the 
world of today unless it develops to the full its scientific 
and technological resources. No Government adequately 
meets its responsibilities unless it generously and intelligently 
supports and encourages the work of science in university, 
industry, and in its own laboratories. 

During the war we have learned much about the methods 
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of organizing science, and about the ways of encouraging 
and supporting its activities. 

The development of atomic energy is a clear-cut indica- 
tion of what can be accomplished by our universities, in- 
dustry, and Government working together. Vast scientific 
fields remain to be conquered in the same way. 


For FepeRAL RESEARCH AGENCY 


In order to derive the full profit in the future from what 
we have learned, I urge upon the Congress the early adop- 
tion of legislation for the establishment of a single Federal 
research agency which would discharge the following func- 
tions: 


1. Promote and support fundamental research and de- 
velopment projects in all matters pertaining to the defense 
and security of the nation. 

2. Promote and support research in the basic sciences and 
in the social sciences. 

3. Promote and support research in medicine, public 
health, and allied fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance in the form of scholarships 
and grants for young men and women of proved scientific 
ability. 

5. Coordinate and control diverse scientific activities now 
conducted by the several departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

6. Make fully, freely and publicly available to commerce, 
industry, agriculture, and academic institutions the fruits 
of research financed by Federal funds. 

Scientific knowledge and scientific research are a complex 
and interrelated structure. Technological advances in one 
field may have great significance for another apparently un- 
related. Accordingly, I urge upon the Congress the desir- 
ability of centralizing these functions in a single agency. 

Although science can be coordinated and encouraged, it 
cannot be dictated to or regimented. Science cannot progress 
unless founded on the free intelligence of the scientist. I 
stress the fact that the Federal Research Agency here pro- 
posed should in no way impair that freedom. 

Even if the Congress promptly adopts the legislation I 
have recommended, some months must elapse before the 
newly established agency could commence its operations. To 
fill what I hope will be only a temporary gap, I have asked 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the 
Research Board for National Security to continue their work. 

Our economic and industrial strength, the physical well- 
being of our people, the achievement of full employment 
and full production, the future of our security, and the 
preservation of our principles will be determined by the 
extent to which we give full and sincere support to the 
works of science. 

It is with these wks that we can build the highroads to 
the future. 


13. TRANSITION TAX REVISION 


Taxes will play a vital role in attaining a prosperous 
peace. 

I recommend that a transitional tax bill be enacted as 
soon as possible to provide limited tax reductions for the 
calendar year 1946. 

Like the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, the new bill 
should aim principally at removing barriers to speed recon- 
version and to the expansion of our peacetime economy. 

This matter has been under study jointly by Congressional 
and Treasury tax staffs. | am assured that a program will 
be ready for early consideration by the Congress. 

We must reconcile ourselves to the fact that room for 





tax reduction at this time is limited. A total war effort 
cannot be liquidated overnight 

It is estimated that war expenditures in the current fiscal 
year will drop 40 billion dollars below last year, but that 
they will still amount to 50 billion dollars out of total 
expenditures of 66 billion dollars. With current receipts 
estimated at 36 billion dollars, we face an estimated deficit 
of 30 billion dollars in the current fiscal year. Expenditures, 
although further reduced, will necessarily continue at high 
levels in the fiscal year 1947, 

In considering tax reductions for 1946 we must not lose 
sight of the budgetary situation and our obligations to 
85,000,000 bondholders. 

After passage of the transitional bill, I hope that the 
Congress will give careful consideration to the moderniza- 
tion of the Federal tax structure. A major objective of this 
modernization should be the encouragement of business 
incentives and expansion, and of consumer purchasing power. 
In this connection consideration of turther tax reductions 
should have due regard to the level of governmental ex- 
penditures and the health and stability of our economy. 


14. SURPLUS-PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


On July 17 I recommended that the Congress enact 
legislation creating a single Surplus Property Administrator 
in place of the board of three which was provided in the 
statute enacted last year. 

I realize that this recommendation came too late to be 
dealt with prior to your recess, but I strongly urge that you 
act on it now. 

A single administrator can do much to obviate the con- 
fusion which still exists in this field, and will be able to 
expedite the disposal of the many billions of dollars of 
surplus property. 

The disposition of plants and equipment is of particular 
urgency. They should be disposed of promptly by sale or 
lease on a basis that is fair to the Government and to 
industry. Our objectives should be to provide early and 
continuous employment and through private production, to 
supply hungry markets and check inflationary tendencies. 
Leases may often enable the Government and the operation 
to determine actual value by actual experience. The sooner 
we can put plants and equipment to work, the sooner we 
can discard our war-time controls in the transition from 
war to peace. 


15. SMALL BUSINESS 


During the war special attention was paid to small busi- 
ness. The American small business is the backbone of our 
free-enterprise system. The efforts of the Congress in pro- 
tecting small business during the war paid high dividends, 
not only in protecting small business enterprise, but also in 
speeding victory. In spite of the fact, however, that many 
businesses were helped and saved, it is true that many 
thousands of them were obliged to close up because of lack 
of materials or manpower or inability to get into war pro- 
duction. 

It is very important to the economy of the United States 
that these small businesses and many more of them be given 
opportunity to become a part of American trade and industry. 
To do this, assistance should be given to small businesses 
to enable them to obtain adequate materials, private financ- 
ing, technological improvements and surplus property. 

While some special facilities for small business are re- 
quired, the greatest help to it will come from the maintenance 
of general prosperity and full employment. It is much more 
difficult for small business to survive the hazards which 
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come from trade recessions and widespread unemployment. 
What small business needs chiefly is a steady supply of 
customers with stable purchasing power. 

I am sure that the Congress will see to it that in its 
legislation adequate protection and encouragement will be 
given to the small business of the nation. 


16. VETERANS 


It has been a fundamental objective of the Congress and 
of the Administration to make generous provision for 
those who have served the nation in its armed forces, and 
for the dependents of those who have died in their country’s 
cause. 

Although a full list of what has been done toward this 
objective would be entirely too long to enumerate here, it 
might be well to list some of the major steps already taken: 


(1) Adoption of a National Service Life Insurance Act, 
under which about 17,500,000 insurance applications have 
heen approved, resulting in insurance coverage of more 
than $135,000,000,000. 

(2) Provision of increased compensation or pension for 
disabled veterans. 

(3) Extension and expansion of hospital benefits. 

(4) Vocational education and training for veterans having 
a service connected disability constituting a vocational 
handicap. 

(5) Mustering-out pay ranging from $100 to $300, de- 
pendent upon length of service and rate of pay. 

(6) Education or training for any veteran whose educa- 
tion or training was interrupted by entrance into the service. 

(7) Guarantee of loans to veterans for the purchase of 
a home, a farm, or a business. 

(8) Legislation to protect the veteran’s right to re- 
employment in his pre-service job, if desired. 

(9) Provision of unemployment allowances for veterans 
who become unemployed at any time within two years after 
discharge, of $20 per week for not to exceed fifty-two weeks. 

(10) Civil-service laws to insure preference to veterans in 
Governmental service. 

(11) There has also been instituted in each state pur- 
suant to law an efficient system whereby the counselling and 
placement needs of veterans will be the responsibility of 
veterans appointed for that special work. 


Rear Work Up to CoMMUNITIES 


‘The transition of veterans from military to civilian ac- 
tivities cannot be accomplished satisfactorily by the Federal 
Government alone or the states alone, or, indeed, by both. 
Government can help chiefly through organization and over- 
all planning. But the real work must be done in each 
community through cooperation of the industrial, labor, and 
civic organizations interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity and of the veterans. 

‘There have been established information centers in all 
the field activities of the Selective Service System, United 
States Employment Service, and Veterans Administration 
totaling more than 8,000. Veterans may there obtain in- 
formation on any question of interest to them. 

Also, the Retraining and Re-employment Administration 
in cooperation with the leadership of local communities has 
established approximately 1,450 community information 
centers. There are therefore 9,000 information centers of 
all types throughout the country available to veterans for 
information purposes. With respect to agricultural interests, 
use has been made of county committees. 

Broad and generous as this legislation for veterans has 
been, there will be need of amendments and improvements. 


I recommend that the Congress give prompt consideration 
to the recommendations which have been made by the Vet- 
erans Administration for the purpose of clarifying and lib- 
eralizing the provisions relative to hospital and medical 
care, to vocational training under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, and to education and training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

I also urge consideration of the suggestions made by the 
Veterans Administration with respect to the loan guarantee 
features of the latter act, to amendments clarifying and 
liberalizing the National Service Life Insurance Act, and 
those which would increase the rates of compensation for 
specific injuries including multiple amputations. 


Wou tp Crariry Jos Provisions 


I have recommended that the Selective Training and 
Service Act be continued; but if the Congress determines 
to the contrary, I urgently recommend that it clarify the 
provisions thereof which specifically deal with the right of 
re-employment. 

Favorable consideration should be given by the Congress 
to Federal reclamation projects as outstanding opportuni- 
ties for returning veterans. The great Columbia basin 
project in the Northwest, the projects in the Missouri 
River basin, and others of equal significance will bring into 
existence many thousands of new family-size farms upon 
which returning veterans can secure a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families and create new wealth for the 
nation. 

A number of farms can be made ready for veterans 
rapidly if legislation now pending is enacted without delay. 
This legislation would authorize necessary and _ proper 
assistance to veterans who seek to develop farm homes on 
irrigated lands in Federal reclamation project areas. 

I also recommend that the Congress expedite legislation 
giving veterans Social Security coverage credit for the 
period of their service in the armed services. 

The latest available statistics in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration show that pension payments in varying amounts are 
now going forward each month to approximately 600,000 
veterans of World War II and to the dependents of more 
than 100,000 deceased veterans of World War II. 

Insurance claims under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act have been allowed in a total of 361,000 cases 
involving insurance of approximately $2,500,000,000. 

More than 200,000 World War II veterans have already 
been afforded hospital care in Veterans Administration 
facilities. 

HospiraL ExpaNsion STARTED 


At the time of Pearl Harbor, the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Federal Board of Hospitalization had under 
way a_hospital-building program which by 1949, the 
estimated peak of needs for World War I veterans, would 
have provided a total of 100,000 beds for hospital and do- 
miciliary care. Since Pearl Harbor the hospital-building 
program has been expedited. 

The Veterans Administration now has approximately 
82,000 hospital and 14,000 domiciliary beds. Thirteen 
thousand beds are now under construction, and funds are 
available for 15,000 more. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act authorizes appro- 
priations to the extent of $500,006,000 for the construction 
of veterans’ hospitals and also the transfer to the Veterans 
Administration of suitable facilities of the Army and Navy 
after the end of the war, when surplus to their needs. The 
program of the Veterans Administration and the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization contemplates keeping abreast of 
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developing needs through such transfers and additional con- 
struction. To this end a plan has just been approved for 
construction of 29,000 additional beds. 

Since World War I there have been more than 3,000,000 
hospital admissions in veterans’ facilities—and most of them 
since 1925. Considering that the total number of veterans 
of World War I and all living veterans of prior wars did 
not exceed one-third the number of the veterans of World 
War II, it can readily be seen how important it is to provide 
hospital privilege. The subject is one which should receive 
the most careful consideration from the point of view of 
the extent and quality of facilities to be provided and main- 
tained. 

In the last analysis, if we can insure the proper economic 
conditions, we may be sure that the genius and initiative of 
Americans who met successfully all demands of the greatest 
war in history, both on the fighting front and on the pro- 
duction front, will make certain the reintegration of vet- 
erans into an expanding civilian economy. Anything less 
would not meet the country’s obligations to its veterans. 


; 17. PUBLIC WORKS AND NATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


During the war years we have expended our resources— 
both human and natural—without stint. We have thrown 
into the battle for freedom everything we had. 

Thousands of our finest young men—our best human 
resources—have given their lives. Additional thousands 
have been injured so that they may not be able to realize 
their full promise. The education of millions of young men 
and young women has been disrupted. At best, the nation 
will be deprived of the full benefit of their services as 
scientists, doctors, technicians, lawyers and educators for 
three to five years, or even longer, while they complete the 
preparation which the necessities of war interrupted. 

The depletion of our natural resources is even more start- 
ling. We have torn from the earth copper, petroleum, iron 
ore, tungsten and every other mineral required to fight a 
war, without regard to our future supplies. We have taken 
what we needed. We were not able to, and we did not, 
take account of tomorrow. - 

At the same time, our splendid pre-war program to build 
up our national resources was sharply halted. The diligent 
and constant search for additional deposits of minerals was 
almost abandoned in favor of a frantic effort to discover 
and make possible the production of the materials of war. 

The long-range programs to conserve the precious inches 
of topsoil which, in many parts of the country, lie between 
plenty and poverty, were necessarily interrupted. We had 
neither the manpower nor the materials to spare for projects 
to prevent the ravages of floods which constantly despoil 
our land. We had neither the men nor the facilities to 
continue a large-scale program of reclaiming land and of 
bringing new land into cultivation. 


Hypro Evectric PLANs DELAYED 


With a few exceptions, we were forced to suspend the 
program to which this nation is committed of harnessing 
the waters of our great rivers so that they may become 
vehicles of commerce, beneficent producers of cheap electric 
power, and servants of the nation instead of instruments of 
destruction. 

In brief, although during this war this nation has reached 
the apex of its power—a peak of greatness and might which 
the world had never seen—our national capital account has 
greatly suffered. We must proceed with all possible dili- 
gence not merely to restore these depleted resources to their 


pre-war standards but to make them greater and richer 
than ever before. 

We must make a diligent effort to discover new deposits 
of the precious and indispensable minerals upon which our 
national life is founded. 

We must develop for the use of industry new technologies 
so that the vast deposits of low-grade ores that have not here- 
tofore been considered usable may be put to work for the 
good of all of us. 

We should build and improve our roads—the arteries of 
commerce; we must harness our streams for the general 
welfare; we must rebuild and reclaim our land; we must 
protect and restore our forests. 


CONSERVATION CALLED VITAL 


This is not only to provide men and women with work; 
it is to assure to the nation the very basis of its life. It is to 
play the part of a good businessman who insists carefully 
on maintaining and rebuilding his plant and machinery. 

We know that by the investment of Federal funds we can, 
within the limits of our own nation, provide for our citi- 
zens new frontiers—new territories for the development of 
industry, agriculture, and commerce. 

We have before us the example of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which has inspired regional resource development 
throughout the entire world. 

We know that we have programs, carefully considered 
and extensively debated, for regional development of the 
Columbia River in the great Northwest, the Missouri River, 
the Central Valley of California, and the Arkansas River. 

In the Columbia Valley the first major step has been 
completed for the reclamation of barren land and the pro- 
duction of enormous quantities of power. The waters of 
the Missouri and the Arkansas and the rivers of California 
can be put to work to serve the national interest in a similar 
fashion. 

If these rivers remain scourges of our nation, it is only 
because we do not have the prudence to harness them for the 
benefit of our people. If there are among us for any period 
of time farmers who do not farm because there is no suitable 
land available to them, workers who do not work because 
there is no labor for their hands, we have only ourselves to 
blame so long as we fail to make available to them the op- 
portunities before our very eyes. 

I hope that the Congress will proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to authorize regional development of the natural re- 
sources of our great river valleys. 

It should be unnecessary to say that the conservation and 
development of the national plant must proceed according 
to an intelligent and coordinated design. The watersheds 
of this nation are not utterly independent, one of the other; 
our irreplaceable wealth of minerals, land and timber is not 
composed of segments which can effectively be dealt with 
separately. Any program of public works must have as its 
unifying purpose the greatest possible contribution to the 
wealth of the nation and to the wealth-producing capability 
of the nation. 

It is necessary that we proceed as speedily as possible to 
set up machinery to make an inventory of our national 
wealth and our basic resources and to test the suitability of 
plans and proposals for public works in light of this purpose. 
An agency of this sort could provide us with consistent 
direction toward the goal of rehabilitation and improvement 
of our basic national resources. 


PrivATE INDUsTRY Put First 


Shortages of materials and manpower made it necessary 
in the interests of the war effort to suspend many public 
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works which might otherwise have been undertaken. Now 
that materials and manpower will become more plentiful 
we should be prepared to undertake a program of useful 
public works, not only to improve the physical plant of the 
United States but to provide employment to great masses 
of our citizens when private industry cannot do so. Only 
such public works should now be undertaken, however, as 
will not compete with the use of materials and manpower 
by private industry. Plans for other public works should be 
perfected and put in reserve. 

In this connection I have several recommendations: 

(1) During the war the construction of Federal public 
works has been restricted to those necessary for national de- 
fense and the prosecution of the war. Projects which nor- 
mally would have been constructed were deferred and a 
large backlog of needed construction has accumulated. Plans 
for some of these projects—specifically those relating to 
reclamation, rivers and harbors, flood control and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources—are now ready and their con- 
struction can go forward when funds are provided and ma- 
terials and manpower are available without competing with 
private industry. Plans tor other Federal projects are being 
prepared through the use of funds wisely appropriated by 
the Congress tor advance preparation. Additional funds 
are needed for this purpose, and I urge that the Congress 
provide them. 

(2) 1 recommend that the Congress enact legislation au- 
thorizing additional construction of certain Federal build- 
ings. A portion of this program has already been authorized, 
but has been held up by reason of cost limits imposed upon 
the buildings which cannot now be met because of increased 
needs and costs. 

(3) | recommend that the Congress release the funds for 
the highway program authorized under the Federal aid 
highway act of 1944 (public law 521, Seventy-eighth Con- 
vress). Under this act $500,000,000 has been authorized 
tor the first year and $500,000,000 for each of the two 
succeeding years, making a total authorization of $1,500,- 
000,000. With the states’ share of the cost included, this 
would provide a total highway construction program of 
$3,000,000,000 for a three-year period. 

(4) I recommend that the Congress appropriate $25,- 
000,000 to continue the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway through the Central American republics to the 
Canal Zone. 


AtRporT FACILITIES 


(5) I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to 
provide the necessary airports and airport facilities to serve 
the great needs of an expanded post-war air transportation 
and commerce. A well planned airport program would im- 
prove transportation, amplify the usefulness of the airplane 
and contribute to a healthy aircraft manufacturing industry. 

‘The Congress now has before it a survey of the present 
and future needs for airports in the United States, prepared 
by the Secretary of Commerce. This report indicates the 
necessity for approximately 3,000 new airports and for im- 
provements to more than half of the existing 3,000 airports. 
The report recommends that the program be spread over a 
period of ten years and that the cost be shared equally be- 
tween Federal and non-Federal governmental agencies. I 
recommend passage of appropriate legislation to implement 
this program. 

(6)° States and local governments should be encouraged 
to construct useful public works of the types that must 
necessarily supplement and go along with the private con- 
struction of homes and industrial facilities. If private con- 
struction is to move forward at a rapid rate, it is vitally 





important that local governments promptly proceed with the 
construction of such facilities as streets, sewers, water sup- 
ply, hospitals, airports, schools, and other necessary public 
facilities. Such projects should be undertaken at this time 
where they supplement and encourage private construction, 
not where they compete with it for manpower and materials. 

The Congress has already authorized under Title V of 
the war mobilization and reconversion act of 1944 appropri- 
ations for advances of Federal funds to state and local gov- 
ernments to assist them in the preparation of detailed draw- 
ings and specifications for their public works. The appropri- 
ation thus far made is entirely inadequate and I shall re- 
quest additional funds in order to speed up this important 
activity during the reconversion period. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The majority of state and local governments are awaiting 
a decision concerning Federal assistance. In order to get 
needed public facilities started promptly which do not com- 
pete with private construction, I recommend that the Con- 
gress give early consideration to grants for such public 
works under conditions that will insure that each level of 
government, Federal, state, and local, shall make its ap- 
propriate contribution. 

(7) The Congress has also been giving consideration to 
legislation with respect to the construction of hospitals and 
health centers throughout the country. During the war the 
government, through the Federal Works Agency and the 
Public Health Service, has assisted state and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations in the construction of 
such facilities. The beneficial results of this program are 
well known. The Federal government must continue to 
recognize its obligation to maintain and improve the health 
of the nation by providing Federal grants where necessary 
for the construction of hospital and health centers. 

Programs of internal improvements of a public character 
—Federal, state, and local—must preserve competitive bid- 
ding, guarantee collective bargaining and good wages for 
labor, utilize the skills of our returned veterans to the fullest 
extent, and effectively prevent discrimination because of 
race, creed, or color. 


18. LEND-LEASE AND POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


With the arrival of V-J Day lend-lease aid has practically 
come to an end. It was always understood that it would 
come to an end at that time. Immediately after Japan ac- 
cepted the terms of unconditional surrender I instructed the 
Foreign Economic Administrator to advise promptly all gov- 
ernments that deliveries of supplies under lend-lease would 
cease on V-J Day. 

I also directed the administrator in advance of the actual 
termination of lend-lease deliveries on V-J Day to enter into 
immediate negotiations with the receiving governments for 
the purchase of all goods in the pipe line or in storage. 
These negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily. 

In due time we must consider the settlement of the lend- 
lease obligations which have been incurred during the course 
of the war. We must recognize that it will not be possible 
for our allies to pay us dollars for the overwhelming portion 
of the lend-lease obligations which they have incurred. But 
this does not mean that all lend-lease obligations are to be 
canceled. We shall seek under the procedure prescribed in 
the lend-lease act and in subsequent agreements with other 
governments to achieve settlements of our war-time lend- 
lease relations which will permit generally a sound world- 
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wide economy and will contribute to international peace and 
our own national security. 

We must turn from economic co-operation in war to eco- 
nomic co-operation in peace. We have taken steps to carry 
out the Bretton Woods proposals for an international mone- 
tary fund and an international bank. We are preparing to 
extend the operations of the export-import bank. Our ob- 
jective is to enable the peace-loving nations of the world to 
become self-supporting in a world of expanding freedom 
and rising standards of living. 

Further legislation is also necessary. If we are to avoid 
the maintenance of governmental monopoly of international 
credit the Johnson act must be repealed. Private loans on a 
sane basis are an essential adjunct to the operations of the 
export-import bank and international bank operations. 

I am directing the executive agencies to give full weight 
to foreign requirements in determining the need for main- 
taining domestic and export controls and priorities. 


U. N. R. R.A. 


We have already solemnly stated that we will do all that 
is reasonably possible to help war-torn countries to get back 
on their feet. I am sure that the Congress will wish the 
government to ''ve up to that pledge. 

Further ler’siative action is needed in connection with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
I recommend that the Congress fulfill the commitment 
already made by appropriating the remaining $550,000,000 
granted by the Congress for United States participation. 

The council meeting of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has just been brought to a 
successful conclusion. At that meeting our delegate found 
the need for an additional contribution from all participating 
countries to enable the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration to complete its work in Europe and 
Asia. On his motion, the council voted to recommend to 
member countries a further contribution. Our own share 
will amount to approximately $1,350,000,000. I am confi- 
dent that you will find this request for an additional au- 
thorization and appropriation fully justified, and I ask for 
prompt examination and consideration of the request. 

In meeting the needs of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, surplus military and lend- 
lease goods will be used to the fullest possible extent. 

Finally, I foresee the need for additional interim lending 
power to insure a rapid and successful transition to peace- 
time world trade. Appropriate recommendations will be 
made to the Congress on this matter when we have com- 
pleted the exploratory conversations already begun with our 
associates. We wish to maintain the flow of supplies with- 
out interruption. Accordingly, I have directed the executive 
agencies to complete their conversations and studies at the 
earliest possible moment. I ask the Congress for speedy con- 
sideration of the recommendations when they are made. 


19. CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Now that restrictions on voluntary salary increases have 
been removed, I hope that the Congress will take action soon 
on the salaries of its members. 

My experience as a member of the Senate has given me a 
very keen appreciation of the quantity and quality of the 
work of the members of the Congress. They are called upon 
to carry great responsibility and make important decisions 
in a multiple of matters involving the welfare of the nation 
and of the world. Their tasks continue day in and day out. 
They have increased in number and in importance year by 
year. 


There is no doubt in the mind of any thinking American 
that members of the Congress are grossly underpaid and have 
been for many years. I think that they are entitled—and 
have already so expressed myself—to a salary anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars a year. I recommend 
that the Congress enact legislation providing that the sal- 
aries of its members be increased to $20,000 per year. 

At the same time I recommend the repeal of the provision 
now applicable to the House of Representatives for an addi- 
tional expense allowance. ‘There should be a straight, out- 
and-out salary increase for all members. We should make 
service in the Congress of the United States available with- 
out hardship to ordinary citizens who have to look to the 
salary for their sole support. I also recommend that an ade- 
quate retirement system should be provided for the members 
of the Congress who have served for a long period of years. 





ERRATUM 
In the August 15th, 1945 issue, the first name of 
Mr. Brandt, author of the speech “What to Do With 
Germany,” was unfortunately misprinted as Earl in- 
stead of Karl. Mr. Karl Brandt is the Economist for 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 
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This should be the first step in creating a decent salary 
scale for all Federal government employees—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. 

The most important impediment to obtaining efficient 
administrative officials in the Federal government has been 
the pitiful wage scale. During the war many able and ex- 
perienced men were obtained for Federal service on purely 
patriotic grounds. Some of these men who are unable to 
continue at the present salary scales would be willing to 
remain at adequate salaries. 

In most of the various classifications of Federal employees, 
the wage scales, with few exceptions, are obsolete and in- 
adequate. This is particularly true of the Federal Judiciary. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will take early steps to 
provide decent wage scales for its members and for the 
executive and judicial branches of the government. 


20. SALE OF SHIPS 


Prompt resumption of the normal operation of our mer- 
chant marine to expedite the re-establishment of our foreign 
trade is a major part of general reconversion from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy. The Maritime Commission 
has already received numerous inquiries and applications from 
potential purchasers of ships at home and abroad for private 
ownership and operation. 

It is recommended that suitable legislation to permit such 
sales be expedited so that the uncertainty about the disposal 
of our large surplus tonnage may be removed. In this way, 
American shipping companies may undertake commercial 
operation as rapidly as ships can be released from govern- 
ment control, and the foreign market can also be used for 
selling those vessels which are in excess of the needs of our 
post-war American Merchant Marine and national defense. 


21. STOCK PILING OF STRATEGIC MATERIAL 


One of the costliest lessons of our unpreparedness for this 
war was the great danger involved in depending upon for- 
eign sources for supplies of raw materials necessary in times 
of national emergency. The United States should never 
again permit itself to be placed in a position where its de- 
fense may be jeopardized by the fact that it has been cut 
off from the source of strategic raw materials. 

I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to bring 
about the acquisition and retention of stock piles of materials 
in which we are naturally deficient but which are necessary 
to supply the needs of the nation for its defense. 


I shall shortly communicate with the Congress recom- 
mending a national health program to provide adequate 
medical care for all Americans and to protect them from 
financial loss and hardships resulting from illness and acci- 
dent. I shall also communicate with the Congress with re- 
spect to expanding our social security system and improving 
our program of education for our citizens. 

In this hour of victory over our enemies abroad let us now 
resolve to use all our efforts and energies to build a better 
life here at home and a better world for generations to come. 

The Congress has played its full part in shaping the 
domestic and foreign policies which have won its victory 
and started us on the road to lasting peace. 

The Congress, I know, will continue to play its patriotic 
part in the difficult years ahead. We face the future to- 
gether with confidence—that the job, the full job, can and 
will be done. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 

The White House, 

Sept. 6, 1945. 
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